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‘(HE BURIED HIS FACE ON THE BACK OF THE SHAT.” 
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‘takable air of breeding and refinement. 


_ had not the,heart to refuse. 


' the true daughter of Annette L’Estrange. 


of Launce’s actin 


her question. | 
‘to the city for the funeral, andfexpect she will 
' return ‘with me. 
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‘A NAME IN THE BALANCE. 


BY SARA CLAXTON, 


AUTHOR OF ‘UNDER A°CLOUD,” ‘A’ WOMAN'S 
WITCHERY,” ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER If. 
‘ UNWELCOME NEWS, 


“Waar is amiss, Launce?’ 
. ‘The query came from a delightful old lady, 
the yery picture of a high-bred aristocratic 
matron, and evidently the mother of the hand- 
some man at the opposite end of the table whom 
she addressed. An artist would have gloried in 
that wainscoted room, with its deep bay windows 
bordered with clustering wistaria and roses, 
through which the sun was pouring a’ golden 
flood of light on to the well-appointed table and 
the two distingue personages seated there. 
Both were worthy of attentive study. Tho 
firm, erect figure, the well-set, proudly-carried 
head, the strong mouth and keen-gray eyes of 
the mother, were exactly reproduced in the 
son, aman inthe prime of life, with an bas or 
ust 
Ngee cheer piled on 


now he was neglecting the 
re-read the letter 


his plate while he read an 
laid out before him. 

His mother had to repeat her question before 
gaining an answer. Then, slowly refolding and 
replacing the letter in its envelope, he said: 

‘Iam afraid more is amiss for you, mother, 
thanfor me. This letter is to tell me of poor 
Trescott’s death.” , ; 

“‘Poor fellow! I am sorry. But how can it 
affect meso nearly?. Ihave not seen him since 
his marriage.” 

* Don’t you remember my telling you of the 
visit he paid me in town last spring when he 
asked me to be guardian to his daughter? I 
hesitated at first, but he was so earnest about 
it and looked so troubled and care-worn that I 
Had I thought I 
should have had to enter on my responsibilities 
so soon, | am afraid that I should not have been 
so easily persuaded.” 

“T remember quite well,” she said. ‘But we 
can send the girl*to school or let her remain 
with her relations. She will not be in our 


way.” ; 
Of ata afraid she will,” he said, gravely. 
“Poor Trescott, I know, understood that she 


should be received into our house. He hada 
great horror of boarding-schools, and a still 
greater one of her seeing much of her mother’s 
people, He has always kept her with him; in- 
deed, she was his only companion for many 
years, and he begged me, almost with tears, to 
take charge of her if he should die, and leave 


_ her unmarried.” 


“And you promised to do so?’—with an air 
of dignified astonishment. 

' “7 did. It will be a troublesome job; for, 
from the little I saw of the girl, I fear ie 

n 
face she resembles her exactly.” 

“Heaven grant you may be wrong! I never 
thought that I should have to welcome her child 
to my house, but if you have passed your word, 
Lannce, that settles the matter. The _ must 


» eome here. When am I to expect her 


That was Mrs, Staunton entirely. Disagree- 
able as it might be, she would have suffered any- 
thing rather than put an obstacle in the way 
in accordance with the dic- 
tates of honor. But he knew that she felt it 
just as much as another woman who would 
bave vented her vexation in querulous com- 
plaints. | 

“Tdo not know yet,” he said, in answer to 
““T shall have to go down at once 


I will speak to her first, and 
try to make her understand that she will have 
to submit to authority here.” 

** You had better leave her to me,” said Mrs. 
Staunton, quietly. “It might only rouse a 
spirit of rebellion to begin with. I shall do my 
best to get on with her.” 

She sighed involuntarily, and it did not es- 
cape the quiet ear of her son any more than 
the regretful glance cast around on the quiet, 


_ orderly room, so soon to be desecrated by a 


a of sixteen, escaped his observant eye. 
t troubled him, for he knew such an advent 
must bring an element of discomfort into the 
calm, happy life that these two had led together 


‘ 
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a ea ie _HER GUARDIAN’S SACRIFICE. 
~ Her Guardian’s Sacrifice; 


for so many years, and that the discomfort | 


would be even greater for his mother than for 
himself. 

Launce Staunton was now thirty-five years 
old, and during those thirty-five years he had 
been master of Fairholm, He had come’as the 
companion of his widowed mother, when, after 
twelve years of married life, her husband had 
been taken from her just too soon to welcome 
the long-desired heir. It was therefore small 
wonder that Launce was all in all to ber; but 
yet, Mrs. Staunton had never been foolishly 
idolatrous in her love, Noselfish yielding to 
the natural yearning to keep him at her side 
‘prevented her sending him to college when the 
time came for him to learn independence among 
his fellows. Not only in her sight must her dar- 
ling be brave and wise; he must also be able 
to command the respect and admiration of 
others. 

Neither had she murmured when Launce, 
wounded by the thoughtless’ play of Annette 
L’Estrange, had wandered far from his own 
country and wrestled, with hissorrow alone. It 
was for his good, and that was paramount in 
her eyes. There was much of the stoic in her 
nature, and what was inevitable, or even only 
exptdient, she bore with unflinching mood. 

But indeed it was no small sacrifice that he 


asked from her now, for not only was the 


thought of the coming of the new inmate dis- 
tasteful to ber as that of a spoiled, wayward 
girl is sure to be to a sedate old lady unused to 
be disturbed, but also this unwelcome comer 


) was one who could in no case have been other- 


wise to her, 

if there is one person in the world against 
whom a woman may justifiably harbor resent- 
ment, itis against the one who has trifled with 
the heart of her son; and that is what Annette 
L’Estrange had done with Launce. 

He had met her when he was a boy of eigh- 
teen and she a girl of twenty, but in knowledge 
of the world far more than two years his 
senior. An incorrigible flirt, she had been un- 
able to resist the temptation of alluring the 
handsome, clever boy to her feet; then proudly 
and happily he had, lingered till the fair dream 
was dispelled by the tidings of her engagement 
to his oldest and st friend, John Trescott. 

Maddened by: jealousy and despair, he had 
gone abroad, and remained away for some 
years, until the old passion had died out and he 
could come back without fearing to meet either 
John Trescott or his wife. Ah, well, it had 
happened happily for him; and when he had 
again looked into the brave, good face of his 
friend and read the traces of disappointment 
there, he knew that his love had been still more 
worthless than he had thought. 

The frivolous, selfish nature had ill-repaid all 
Jobn Trescott’s love and chivalrous care, She 


‘had got tired of him and had not scrupled to 


show it, or to seek the company of others 
whose feelings were more in unison with her 
own nature, 7 

To regain her love, he had tried to in- 
terest himself in her occupations, and failing to 


raise her to his level, had attempted to sink to 


hers—with what result to the noble-hearted 
man may be imagined; and Launce had sor- 
rowed for his friend when, after ten years of 
the hard struggle, the young wife had died and 
left her husband alone with the one daughter 
ME she had done her best to miake like her- 
self. 

Nearly six years had passed since then, and 
now death had come once more, and Nora 
Trescott was orphened. Launce Staunton was 
the guardian of the daughter ef the woman 
whom he had once loved. That love had been 
dead long ago, but he had never loved any one 
since. 

He would say eynically that such women as 
his mother were too few for him to come across 
a secoud specimen, so that they two must be 
contented with one another; and if Mrs. Staun- 
ton ever regretted his decision at all, it was 
only with a bitter recollection of the girl who 
had so crushed all the fervent affection that he 
was possessed of. 


CHAPTER IL 
HIS WARD, 


Mrs. Staunton was, however, to enjoy a 
short =e a for Launce did not bring his ward 
back with him, 5 

“She is dreadfully cut up,” he said, ‘‘and 
begged to be allowed to stay for a time with 
her friends, the Trevors; and as they seemed 
archon bave her, I have left her there for a 
month. é‘ 


wkd Solus? vi) e ‘ . 7 oe! Se 
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‘She is conscious of her Joss, then?” 

“ Painfully. . 

the funeral. I thought jshe would have flung 

herself in after the coffin.” 

, | Ow shocking! Why did you allow her to 
0} : ‘ 

‘‘She promised to restrain herself, and really 
tried, but it proved too much for her, poor 
child!” . i 

** She ae 3 never to have gone.  Self-re- 
ony: would be the last’thing to expect from | 

er, 

But. though she spoke severely, her heart 
softened toward the grief-stricken girl. At any 
rate, she was in trouble, and would need kind- 
ness and attention to make up for her great 
loss; and how much easier it is to feel charitably 
disposed to the suffering than to the happy and 
prosperous! 

But in spite of these softened feelings, the 
month which intervened seemed a very short 
one, and it was with a feeling that something 
unpleasant was about to happen that Mrs. 
Staunton awoke on the day fixed for Nora Tres- 
cott’s arrival. She herself.drove to the station 
to meet her expected visitors; for, at any rate, 
she had resolved that even if affairs did not go 
right, no blame should attach to ber. 

*‘ And after all,” she reflected, as they drove 
along the pretty shady lanes, ‘‘she is also Jobn 
Trescott’s daughter, and he died trusting in 
Launce’s promise. It would ill become Launce’s 
mother to disappoint such confidence.” 

Unfortunately, Mrs. Staunton was fated to 
receive a bad impression at the commencement. 
Miss Trescott had not arrived. 

‘‘ Are you sure, Jobn?” she asked of the foot- 
man who brought the tidings. 

‘*¥ looked at every one who came off the 
train, ma’am, but there wasn’t any one for Fair- 
holme,” 

‘* When is the next train due?” 

‘‘Not until’eight o’clock in the evening!” So 
the only thing to be done was to drive away, 
and send again. Mrs. Staunton was greatly 
annoyed; for, the soul of punctuality berself, 
she could not tolerate a want of it in others, 
But when the carriage returned for a second 
time empty, she began to grow seriously 
alarmed. 

“Some accident must have 
Launce,” she said, uneasily. . 

“T think not,” he answered. ‘‘ You see the 
trains have'arrived quite punctually, and if any- 
thing had happened the other side, the Trevors 
would bave telegraphed. At any rate, we shall 
hear from them in the morning, as I told John 
to telegraph if Miss Trescott did not come by 
this train. 

‘“Do you mean to say, then, that Miss Trescott 
can have posers her journey without inform- 
ing us of the fact?” 

‘T am afraid she must have done so. Per- 
haps her heart failed her at the last moment.” 

‘STf so, it is unpardonable.” 

“Jt is certainly very remiss; but remember 
she is very young, and may have forgotten.” 

“T hope, for the sake of my good opinion, 
that you are wrong. I shail not allow such 
behavior when Miss Trescott is an inmate of my 
house!” 

And Mrs. Staunton worked at her knitting as 
though she was fashioning Nora Trescott’s 
future conduct while she manipulated the woo’ 
with her firm white fingers, At all events, the 
compe suggested itself to Launce, and he 
could not help asking himself how the experi- 
ment-would answer, 

They had sat almost silent for more than an 
hour, when Mrs. Staunton exclaimed: 

‘‘Hark, Launce! I hear wheels on the drive. 
Can it be Miss Trescott at this time of night?” 

“Surely not; there is no train. But it may 
be tidings!” } 5 

The wheels stopped at the front door. Then 
came a ring, a slight bustle, the door was open- 
ed, and the butler announced: 

‘Miss Trescott!” 

“Did you not think I was lost?” she cried, as 
she entered, while both Mr. and Mrs. Staunton 
looked up in astonishment, Was it possible 
that this voluble young lady, who was as much 
at her ease as though she had known them for 
years, was the grief-stricken girl who, only four 
weeks ago, had almost flung herself into her 
father’s grave? 

“A true daughter of Annette L’Estrange!” 
was Mrs. Staunton’s mental comment. ‘ Shal- 
low-hearted and unstable as water!” 

“How do you do, Mr. Staunton? You are 
Mrs. Staunton, I know,” putting up a pair of — 
rosy lips to be kissed, ‘‘ Have I frightened you 
very much? Will said you soi think tg 
we had eloped.” rae 


happened, 


‘ 


There was an awful scene at 7 


o< 


ee 


re Nora laugh 
Bia ee to introduce them, among other pets.” . 


‘ 
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‘We had not imagined that contingency; but 
we were very anxious,” said Mr. Staunton; 
while his mother coolly returned Nora’s em- 
brace, and inquired the cause of the delay. 

“ T forgot to change at the Junction, and was 
carried on to Marstown. Wenever noticed un- 
til we were steeaning out of the station, and as 
it was an express, 1 could not get out before. 
So there I was, landed at an odd, out-of-the-way 
little place, where I had to wait nearly four 
hours for a train to take me back to the Junc- 
tion, Then when I got there I found the last 
train had left, and had to go to the hotel to get 
& back in which I drove over here.” 

“But how came you to make such a mis- 
take?” 

“ We were laughing and talking so much that 
We did not notice the name.” 

““Who was with you, then?” 

“Agnes and Will Trevor. Will wanted to 
come back with me, but I wouldn’t let him, I 
thought I should get another train later, and 
Agnes didn’t want bim to leay? her.” 

“But surely your maid was with you?” said 

. Staunton. 

““No, she wasn’t. Her mother is ill, so she 
has gone fora few weeks’ holiday.” 

“Then you came all this distance alone?” 

“Of course I did. It was better to come 
alone than to stay until you sent some one to 
Come with me. But I will tell you what I did. 
I telegraphed to Mrs. Trevor, because I thought 
you. would telegraph to her when you found 

at I did not come, and that she would be 
anxious. Am I not thoughtful, now?’ 

“It would have been more to the purpose,” 
Said Mr, Staunton, smiling, ‘‘if you. had shown 
your thoughtfulness in coming right in the first 
instance,” , 

“I suppose it would; but I can assure you I 
Managed beautifully. It was rather fun, and I 
Should have enjoyed it had I not feared you 
Would be pehienec, y P 

‘Your independence has stood you in good 
Stead this time,” said Mrs. Staunton, ‘But 

am surprised to hear you speak so. Such 
adventures are highly undesirable for. young 
ladies,” 

Nora’s rosy lips wreathed into a slightly con- 
teraptuous smile, but she persistently ignored 

€ disapprobation, and continued chatting as 
She followed her hostess to the room prepared 

or her rec ption. 
§ I will send my maid to you,” said. Mrs, 
taunton; “and when you are ready you will 
nd some supper in the dining-room.” 
hanks; lam almost famished. I ordered 
Some dinner at Ridgeway, but there was no pri- 
vate room vacant, and every one stared at me 
So that I couldn’t eat when it came,” 
_ Miss Trescott has evidently overcome her 
srief,” said Mrs. Staunton, as she returned. to 
er son. ‘You were right; she is like her 
other,” 
., Don’t let us judge her hastily, mother.” 
Such behavior and uncontrollable spirits 
Would be unseemly at any, time. How much 
irene 80 when her father has not been dead six 


Launce did not answer, and in a few moments |; 


the culprit retarned, looking so radiantly lovely 

t he could not but feel attracted by her 

thoty, even though he was repelled no less 
an his mother by her seeniing heartlessness. 

. Can she really have forgotton?” he reflected 
as'he watched the bright brown eyes take in a 
rapid survey of her new surroundings. Accord- 

ing to all strict laws of beauty those eyes ought 
th ave been blue, for Miss Trescott was a 
rough blonde, fair and. golden-haired. 
ut no; contrary in this, as in all else, sho 
Possessed the most perfectly-colored hazel eyes, 
: aded with dark lashes, which contrasted 
sather than harmonized with her dazzlingly 
Eremy. white skin and golden, hair. She was 
aad and graceful, with delicately molded 
eatures and a wealth of wavy hair, which 
Seemed to vie in willfulness with its owner. 
weeemee was taking in all the details of the 
ttle black-robed figure, as she was doing of the 
andsome old wainscoted room. 
k It is a lovely old place!” she exclaimed. “I 
how I orn a it immensely !” 
am afraid you will find it very dull,” sai 
Mrs. Staunton. ‘ _ ~ agile 
ex No no, [sha’n’t; I am never dull! I shall 
thi, ore all round, and make friends with every- 
anise and everybody. Have you plenty of 
“Snimals and dirty, curly-headed children? 
Baw? have 
a aac looking amused; ‘but the other ani- 
35 are not kept on_ the premises,” 
. Don’t you, really? I shall 


Mere 
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horses, dogs and cats,” said Mrs. | 


“T hope, if you interest yourself in the poor 

of our village at all, that you will aid me in 
romoting cleanliness among the women,” said 
rs, Staunton, 

‘*Poor things! they have such a lot to do; and 
children do look so happy in their dirt! It is 
cruelty to animals to be continually washing 
them !” ; 

Supper was announced, much to Launce’s re- 
lief, who saw that his mother’s disapproval was 
growing. ; 

Luncheon was on the table; but as Launce 
joined his mother, he found her alone. ‘‘ Where 
is Miss Trescott?” he asked. 

**T have seen nothing of her since breakfast. 
She went into the garden, and has not been in 
since.” 

‘Did you not tell her our luncheon hour?” 

‘‘Certainly not! Thad no idea of her stay- 
ing out there allthe morning. Besides, the bell 
has rung. If she is in the grounds, she must 
have heard, and ought to have understood what 
it meant.” 

‘You must give her a little lecture on punc- 
tuality. I am afraid, mother mine,”—laying 
his arm affectionately on her shoulder—‘' that I 
have brought a very disturbing element into 
your life.” 

“It is no use regretting the inevitable, The 
only thing to be done is to endeavor to alter the 
effects of her bringing up. . 

Launce sighed. Somehow he could not help 
thinking that his mother took a wrong view of 
the case. 

‘“ Ah, here comes the truant!” he cried, as 
Nora appeared a Ra over the lawn, fol- 
lowed by two immense hounds, ‘She is not 
unprotected, after all, you see, having taken 
upon herself to liberate Boss and Tartar. Cer- 
tainly Miss Trescott seems to. look upon the 
place with.an air of proprietorship.” 

Perhaps there was no one else about the place 
who would have taken upon themselves to do 
such a thing without permission, The dogs 
were Launce’s peculiar property, and every one 
knew his peculiarities too well to take liberties 
with them. 

Mrs. Staunton said nothing, and only raised 
her head, with a look of cold inquiry, as, a few 
minutes later, Nora entered the room, laden 
with an immense bunch of autumn leaves and 
berries. 

**T have had such a glorious walk!” she cried. 
‘*See what, I-bave brought you back!”—pre- 
senting her offering to Mrs. Staunton.: 

“Thank you! Jobhn,”—to the  footman— 
‘will you kindly put them in water?” 

Nora’s lips curved contemptuously. She was 
not accustomed to haye her offerings thus re- 
ceived, and her thoughts flew back to the wild- 
flower excursions of the pest, when she and her 
companion had dwelt so lovingiy over all their 
merits, both artistic and scientific. 

Her ardor was still further cooled when Mrs. 
Staunton continued: ‘Our luncheon hour. is 
one, and it is now nearly two.’ 

‘**T am so sorry to be late,” said Nora, peni- 
tently, ‘‘ but I forgot to ask the time,” 

‘Were you out of sound of the bell?” 

‘Of the bell? I-should think so!. We have 
been the most glorious round through the forests 
up to. a lovely bend in the river where it forms 
seven little waterfalls, It was exquisite, and 
Tartar and Boss liked it as much as I did. They 
thanked me to the best of their ability by put- 
ting their noses into my hand and looking up 
as much as to gay, ‘We are going to be very 
good friends with you.’” 

Mrs. Staunton said no more, for the servants 
were in the room, but Launce could not help 
thinking what a lovely, healthy flush her exer- 
cise had brought to their young guest’s cheek, 
Her immense fund of animal spirits was new to 
him, and he could not but be amused at her un- 
conscious free-and-easy manner, 

After luncheon was over and the servants had 
left the room, Mrs. Staunton said, firmly: “TI 
am sorry to have to interfere with your pleas- 
ures in any way, but I must beg of you to take 
no more long rambles, by yourself, It is very 
unseemly in a young girl.” 

Nora flushed. : 

*‘T should, be very much obliged if you will 
tell me the harm that there can be. I have al- 
ways been accustomed to take long walks.” 

“* But not by yourself?” 

Her lips quivered painfully, but she answered 
defiantly: ‘‘I did not»go alone, because my 
father was always with me; but if he could not 
go he was not afraid to trust me alone.” 

“Tt is not a question of trusting you, at all,” 
said Mrs, Staunton, coldly. “It is simply im- 
proper for a young girl to go rambling about 
Feithout a protector, Until I can procure the 
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services of a companion for you, I must beg that 
you will confine your walks to the grounds, I 
shall be very happy if you will drive with mo 
in the afternoon, when [ will show you all tho 


beauties of our neighborhood. Ofcourse Ishall. 


make it a sine qua non that the governess I en- 
gage for you is a good walker.” 

“ A governess!” cried Nora. ‘It is of no uso 
for you to trouble yourself on that point, for I 
shall not have one!” 

“You forget yourself when you speak in that 
manner. Tam equal neither to superintending 
your studies nor to acting as yo ur compan- 
ion. 

‘One is as unnecessary as the other. The in- 

struction I have reccived is better than any 
governess could give me, Your sense of pro- 
nits shall not again be shocked by my walk- 
rg out alone, I promise you, but at the same 
time, I won’t have a governess!” And with ob- 
stinately set mouth and flashing eyes, she had 
left the room. 

‘*Mother, 1am sorry to interfere with you,” 
said Launce. ‘‘But I think we must give way. 
here. Trescott taught her himself, and very 

robably She may feel that no one should take 


s Se 

“Tt would be very sentimental to allow her to 
grow up ignorant for such a reason.” 

“T will speak to her about her rudeness to you, 
and she shall have masters from L—— for ne- 
cessary accomplishments. Meanwhile, if we 
really find ber deficient in other things, of course 
sbe must have a governess, but I fancy Trescott 
will have laid a good foundation.” 

‘*Do you for a moment imagine that such a 
volatile nature could be capable of receiving 
any foundation?’ asked Mrs. Staunton. 


pressing your point now.” And Mrs. Staunton 
acquiesced, although it was only in accordance 
with human nature that this little incident had 
not increased the warmth of her feelings toward 
Nora Trescott. 

Launce then went in search of the rebel, whom 
he found in the flower-garden; and as she turned 
round at his approach, he thought he saw tears 
in her eyes, but there was no trace of emotion 
in her voice or manner as she said, flippantly: 
‘Have you come to read me a lecture on pro- 
priety? 
shocked,” 

‘*She is unused to have her opinions openly 
disregarded; and I hope that another time, if 
her arrangements for your welfare do not meet 
with your approbation, that you will tell her so 


without the slightest trace of anger; and Nora’s 
eyes fell, for she could but be conscious that she 
had been rude. 

‘*ITam sorry I spoke so rudely,” she said, 
penitently; and he covtinued: ‘We wish 
you to be happy with us, and that your lifo 
may be as like what it has been as is possible.” 

She looked up quickly, as though about to 
say something, but remained silent, and he con- 
tinued: ee 

** Will you tell us your reasons for objecting 
to a governess?” 


was a suspicious tremulousness about her mouth, 
and, man-like, dreaded a burst of tears. But 
Nora was not of the erying order of girls, and 
not think I need ‘a governess, and prefer to 
study alone. “I am’ no + Se an ignoramus,” 

“Well, then, so let it be. My mother will 
engage a singing and music-master for you, and 
any other lessons you may wish for, you can 
have. And ”—hesitating rey —*when you 
want a walk, tell me, and shall always bo 
happy to escort you.” 

“* Please don’t trouble, I should be very sorry 
to tax your good-natureso. I will take a con- 
stitutional every day round the drive or flower- 
garden,”—scornfuby. 

Launce looked displeased. He had made his 
offer in good part, and she really was too pert. 

'“ There is no reason,” he said, “for you to 
make a martyr of yourself. If you only con 
sult the ordinary rules of society and your bet- 
ter nature, you will see that such restrictions 
are unnecessary. My mother and I will expect 
you to take exercise in moderation,” 

He went away, and Nora felt she had been 
ungracious: but it burt her proud spirit to think 
that she sbould be a burden anywhere, and she 
began to feel that she was so considered here, 
Launce did not: hear the ionate ery, ‘Ob, 
papa, I am growing so wicked: now I have not 
you to love me!” . \ ey 

Launce naturally put down her curtpess to 


ec 


‘That would ke all the more reason for not: 


I am afraid your mother is quite 


more courteously.” He spoke very firmly, but ! 


‘**No,”—abruptly; but be noticed that ‘there 


said decisively, after a moment’s pause, “I do . 


“on the fatlen trun 
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CHAPTER III, 
CLOUDS AND SUNSHINE, 


Arter this little explanation, matters went 
on somewhat smoother. For though at times 


_ Nora fretted against her guardian’s firm will, she 


saw that however willing he might be to give 
way to her in trifles, in matters where he was 
really decided, resistance was useless. He did 
not interfere with her more than he could — 
thinking it better that she and his mother should 


gradually learn to accommodate themselves to 


each other. 

Nora had kept strictly to her promise, and 
had never once gone beyond the bounds of the 
groans, and had even condescended to accept 

s. Staunton’s invitation to accompany her in 
the afternoon’s drive. But the monotonous mo- 
tion and dignified conversation of her compan- 
ion soon became inexpressibly wearisome to her, 
and generally she tried to excuse herself. 

Thus thrown chiefly upon her own resources, 
without companions, and restricted to wuaat 
seemed to her a very limited area, at times she 
was very depressed and home-sick; but the 
natural buoyancy of her disposition did not al- 
low these fits to last long, and she contrived to 
exact a good deal of enjoyment from existence. 

This enjoyment, it is but right to add, con- 
sisted too often in a malicious amusement at 
Mrs. Staunton’s expense; for to the merry- 
hearted Nora there was something very ridicu- 
lous in the elder lady’s old-fashioned propriety. 
She delighted in shocking her by some unex- 

ted announcement or action, although Mr, 

taunton’s grave displeasure generally made 
her feel like a naughty school-girl after she had 
indulged in such a pastime. 

Sometimes she longed for her companions, 
Will and Agnes Trevor, and even had thoughts 
of petitioning for one or both of them; but on 
second thoughts she refleeted, ‘' It is bad enough 
to be here myself without being wanted, and I 
certainly am not going to put myself under fur- 
ther obligations.” , 

But it was not for her young friends alone 


‘that shelonged. Often, when no one was near, 


the irrepressible tears would stream through the 
slim white fingers as she buried her face in her 
hands, and moaned, ‘‘ Papa, papa, how can I 
live without you?” 

Mrs, Staunton might think her heartless and 
forgetful, and even Launce be unable to under- 
stand her seeming light-heartedness; but the 
early sorrow had left a scar on her heart which 
no years or change of scene would ever efface, 
It would have been impossible for her always to 
be miserable, even had she felt it incumbent. 

The birds were singing, the sun was shining, 
and the fresh Prams Sage coursing through her 
veins, making her heart throb with gladness, 
and could she refuse the invitation of nature to 
join in the universal rejoicing? 

One afternoon, however, about five weeks 
after her arrival at Fairholme, she was beset by 
a worse feeling of Joneliness and despair than 
she had experienced since the dreadful moment 
when she heard the mold fall on her dead 


\ father’s coffin, 


She had wandered out into the shrubbery 
with book and paper in hand, and had sat down 
of a tree to finish a carica- 
ture, which she was drawing for her own edifi- 
cation and that of Will and Agnes when she 
should again meet them. We are almost afraid 
for the reputation of our heroine when we con- 
fess that it was intended to represent Mrs. 
Staunton as teacher of a district school, awing 
with majestic demeanor her young charges into 
silence. Underneath was scribbled, “How we 
repress nature at Fairholme.” 

he excitement of sketching had flushed her 
cheeks and given even more brightness than 
usual to her sunny smile and gleaming eyes. 

But at last the sketch was done, and when she 
i tired of laughing over it, she opened the 

ook she had been drawing on, and began to 
read. It was ‘‘The Epic of Hades,” and had 
been a gift from her father. It was full of pas- 
sages which he. had marked when they had 
read it together and her eyes lingered long on 
these places as she recalled the loving, kind 
words with which he tried to teach her to draw 
noble inspirations from such works, The little 
caricature was quife forgotten, and the bot 
tears fell from her eyes, blistering the page on 
which stood those lovely words: 


* for I know 
‘How far high failure overleaps the bound 
low successes.”’ 


They had been his favorite, and she remem- 
bered when and how they had read them last. 
hand had lain in bis, and he had looked into 


¥ 
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her young, glowing face with tender love while 
he said, “Is it not so, my Nora? The aim 
sanctifies the life, not the success. Do not be 
contented with low aims, my darling. Ever 
upward—ever higher! ‘Excelsior!’ it still 
rung, even when the tired climber could go no 
more, and his weary body sunk lifeless to the 
earth,” 

“Oh, why canI not be noble as you were? 
By Pee papa!” 

nd she buried her face on the moss-grown 
trunk, and Nyb passionately. 

It seemed all so dark. So absorbing was her 
grief that she had not heard footsteps approach 
and she started with fear as Mr. Staunton sat 
down beside her, saying, ‘* What is this, Nora? 
Have you any new trouble?” 

He hated a scene, but the sight of her sorrow 
seemed a reproach, for it made him feel that 
his dead friend’s confidence was not justified, 
Nora did not look uP, so that she did not see the 
genuine look of distress on his face, and was 
only annoyed that be should discover her in- 
dulging in tears. 

‘*Oh, nothing new. Only a fit of the blues, 
You see, I haven’t got used to the repressing pro- 
cess yet.” 

‘“‘Poor child! Iam afraid it is very dull for 
you here.” 


‘* Please, don’t pity me. If there is one thing 


_I bate more than another, it is to be pitied.” 


He ignored her remarks, and continued, ‘‘ Tell 
me, is there nothing we can do to make you feel 
more af home?” . 

“At home! I could never feel at home 
here!” 

She felt angry with herself for being so un- 
gracious; but why should he come and try to 
soothe her like a naughty child, when her heart 
was aching with this great void? 

He winced at her words, and said, gravely: 
“Tam oat | to hear you say. so, It grieves me 
inexpressibly that my oldest friend’s child 
should feel so unhappy under my roof.” 

““T am very sorry that your oldest friend has 
inflicted such discomfort on you. Were it in 
my power, I would willingly relieve you of it.” 

“You are determined to misunderstand me,” 
hesaid. ‘‘ What I mean is, that I fear that my 
mother and I are too dull for you, and that you 
need young companions.” 

‘*Oh, pray don’t trouble, 
to be the same,” 

“T donot wish lt,” he rejoined. ‘‘ It isnatural 
for you to be gay, and when I see you dull like 
this it makes me reproach myself bitterly. You 
must have more exercise—both walking and on 
horseback. Do you like riding?” 

“Thank you, I shouldn’t care about it here. 
I have not been accustomed to go ambling 
about the country with a groom at my heels.” 

“Nor doI wish you to do so now. I mean 
you to go with me.” 

“Mr. Staunton, I told you before that I 
didn’t want you to sacrifice your comfort for 
me, and sol say again. It’s enough to have to 
live in your house, without nay. 3 any further 
favors from one who only does things from a 
sense of duty.” 

And without waiting to hear more, she fled, 
leaving her book on the ground. 

Launce stood looking after her for a minute, 
an angry light in his eyes. 

“Tt is not my fault if she will be wretched. 
And yet I cannot bear it. The girl draws me 
to her even when she would repel me most. 
Poor child!” he murmured, ashe pe rig up the 
book. | ‘This is the occasion of her grief. I 
wish she would let me be a friend to her.” 

Musingly he turned over the pages, dwelling. 
as Nora had done, on the marked passages, and 
remarking regretfully the traces of her grief in 
tear-blistered leaves. At last he came to the 
caricature, and could not forbear a laugh, it 
was so cleverly done. 

‘‘ What an odd nature it is!) Who could have 
doubted her grief just now?—yet a few moments 
before she must have been merry enough over 
this piece of mischief! It’s outrageous! The 
mother exactly! Eh, but what’s this?” : 

His eye had fallen’ upon a sanctimonious 
young urchin—evidently the good boy of, the 
party—diligently conning his book, and looking 
with pious disapproval at his comrades. There 
was no mistake about it. It was meant for 
himself! He pughed outright. 

“Very well, Miss Nora! We will have an 
understanding about this, You must learn to 
treat your guardian’ with befitting respect. I 
wonder what she will say when I show it to 
her?” ‘Yet he felt a little sore about it, too, for 
her dislike pained him. ‘Why do I care so 
much?” he thought. ‘‘Is it because she is An- 
nette’s daughter? Nonsense, Launce. Staunton! 
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I shall soon learn 


HER GUARDIAN’S SACRIFICE, 
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It is natural enough that John Trescott’s daugh- 
ter should have a strong hold on your heart, 
without trying to find deeper reasons,” 


‘Oh, how delightful!” And heedless of Mrs. 
Staunton’s presenve, Nora jumped up from the 
letter she was reading, and went waltzing round 
the room, clapping her hands, and crying, ‘‘ Ob, 
how jolly! on’t we have fun!” 

‘*T wish you would learn more self-restraint, 
Leonora,” said Mrs. Staunton, looking up witb 
dignified displeasure. 

‘Oh, bother!” was the curt response. ‘‘ Please 
don’t expect restraint just now. Will is com- 
ing! 

“T conclude you mean Mr, Trevor; but I was 

not aware that he had received an invitation to 
Fairholme.” 
- ‘Nor has he; but there are other places be- 
sides yours. He is coming after Christmas to 
study with Mr. March. I was rude, Mrs, Staun- 
ton,”—with contrition—‘‘to speak to you so: 
but you wouldn’t wonder at my being delight- 
ed if you knew what geod friends Will andl 
are. 

“Leonora, I must ask you to remember that 
you can be very good friends with Mr. Trevor 
without forgetting that you are no longer 4 
child. Remember, he is a young fellow of one- 
and-twenty, and you are nearly seventeen.” 

“What has that to do with it?’ Nora asked, — 
with astonishment, 

“That you must be more careful in your be- 
havior,” was the answer. 

‘Then you mean that lam not to see Will 
when he comes?” 

And Nora drew herself up to her full hight, 
— was very little after all, and looked de- 

ant. 

“JT do not say so. Mr. Trevor will be vere 
welcome bere when he chooses to call; but 
wish you to moderate your expressions of at- 
tachment to him, and to remember that if he is 
coming here to study, he will not have time to 
amuse you.’ 

“He can’t study much without me. I used 
to do nearly all his lessons for him.” 

“That may have been very weli when you 
were children, but, of course, I could not allow 
such a thing now. Besides, Mr. Trevor would 
no doubt prefer that his son studied with only 
such help as his tutor may think expedient.” 

“Poor Will! he would be very badly off, then. 
He never could construe a passage or work @ 

roblem withcut help; and if he comes to me 
or it, I shall give it him.” 

Having delivered herself of this sentiment, 
Miss Trescott revi Tks withdrew, and a few 
minutes later Mrs. Staunton saw her running 
down to the lake followed by Boss and Tartar. 
There she seemed to have determined to work 
off her excitement, for during the next two 
hours she gave herself up to the vigorous exer-’ 
cise of rowing. 

Mr. Staunton had gone to L—— on business; 
and as his mother was dining out, Nora had the 
evening to herself. She remained out of doors 
till nearly dusk, and then coming into the 
drawing-room, sat down to the piano to sing. 
She had a sweet, pathetic little voice, exquisite- | 
ly musical, and never attempted anything very 
elaborate, so that her singing was of the stamp — 
eae nearly all like, even if they are not mu- 
sical. 

Unknown to her, Launce had returned, and 
was in the library listening to her. Never had 
he heard her sing before; for whenever she be* 
gan, Mrs. Staunton always closed all interven- 
ing doors, so that he might not be disturbed. 
He listened for a’ moment as she commenced, 
and then, as the soft, melodious voice fell pleas- 
ingly on his ear, closed his book, and leaned 
bak, drinking in the music with infinite enjoy- 
ment. 

‘* Who could think sbe could be such a terma- 
gant to hear her now?” he thought; and deter- 
mined that when she had tired herself out, be 
‘would take her back her book, and try once 
again to make her like him, 

It was growing yey dark, and still the singer 
went on with one dear old ballad after another; 
all rendered with touching pathos, First it wag 
‘The Banks 0’ Bonnie Doon,” and then, last 0 
all, came ‘Auld Robin Gray.” As the finishing — 
notes died sobbingly away, he heard her ris? — 
from the piano, and all was again silent. 

*“T wonder what sbe is doing now?’ hé@. 
thought, ‘I hope not out in the garden; it i9 
too chilly.” : 

Somehow this willful, petulant girl was mak: | 
ing a great pars eH in his life, and he found him, — 
self thinking and acting for another as he had 
never done since the old days when Nora 
mother was still Annette L’Estrange. ve 
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He stepped softly into the drawing-room. No; 
‘She was not in the garden, but was kneeling at 
the open window, gazing up into the blue ether, 
where the moon’s faint silvery streak and sev- 
eral stars were beginning to appear. He hesi- 
tated whether to disturb ber, the fair young 
face looked so beautiful and thoughtful in the 
Soft moonlight; but there was a heavy dew ris- 
Ing, and he feared she would take a cold, 
“Nora,” he said gently, ‘‘I have come to 
thank vou for your music.” 
*““J—IJ didn’t know you were here!”—after she 


- Tecovered from her astonishment. 
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“Didn’t you? Well, I am glad I was. I 
Shall ask for some more songs every evening. 
But you must not stay at that window without 
& wrap, it is too chilly, Let me put this round 
you;” and he took up a soft, warm shawl of his 
Mother’s, and enveloped her in it. 

here was something in his touch that thrilled 
her strangely, and brought the tears to her 
eyes, 


‘ ne believe you really care,” she said grate- 
uly, 

pachovet—why, of course I do!” he replied, 

nderly. 

“Don’t you really dislike me, then, and think 
me rude and disagreeable?” she asked. 
“As to the first, I certainly do not; but I 
be you do your best to make ms think the 
rest. 

“Tam sorry,” she said, penitently. ‘I have 
been rude, but I didn’t think you cared.” 

“And what makes you think so now?” he in- 
quired, 

“T don’t quite know. 
the shawl, I suppose.” 

“TI did care very much, Nora. Ever since 
yu came I have tried to make you know that 
I 


Because you brought 


cared, but you have been very obstinate, and 

had begun to think that you were quite de- 
termined not to like me. Will you try to do so 
now, for your father’s sake? 1 think he would 
have been very sorry for us not to be friends.” 

‘**I sha’n’t have to try,” she said, simply. 
‘““We will be friends.” And she put her little 

* band timidly into his. 

He pressed it for a moment warmly, and a 
longing seized him to print a kiss on the broad, 
fair brow which looked so lovely in the moon- 
light. He was her guardian, nearly old enough 
to be her father, therefore why should he not? 

ut an indescribable feeling restrained him, 
and he asked himself sternly what could be the 
Meaning of this yearning. Surely he was not 
in love with this child, who, until a few mo- 
ments before, if she had thought of him at all, 
had only classed him among her persecutors? 
it was madness! 

“No, no! we will not repeat the story of Auld 
Robin Gray,” he said, firmly, to himself. 

But this 5 ay Mh quiet must be broken; and 
holding up the book be had brought with him, 
he asked her, wita a laugh, if she had lost any- 

ng. 

Her face flushed a deep crimson, and she 
dropped her head as she said, ‘ Yes; oh, give it 
me, please! You didn’t look inside?” 

“Yes, I did; and I am going to keep the 
little picture as a witness against you when you 
$row rebellious.” 

‘No, no! Please let me have it!” she pleaded. 

““ What, to show your friends?” he queried, 

“No, no; I want to burn it! I never meant 
you to see it!” 

‘No, we won’t burn it! I mean to have it 
framed and hung up in my study. So the good 
boy was meant for me, eh?” 

** No—yes—not exactly! I don’t think I 
really ever thought-you were like that; but I 

vouldn’t Jet myself like you. I am sorry. 
‘lease let me have it back.” 

‘‘ Well, what will you let me have if I do?” he 

/ asked, 

“Oh, anything; only let me tear it up!” 

“Will you condescend, then, to ride with me 
Ry morning?” 

**T should like to come if you will havo me 
now,” she answered, coloring. 

‘* Ah, then, I did not calculate so badly, after 
all, I thought you would change your mind, 
so I have been to L—— to-day, to get youa 
horse.” 

“Oh, how delightful! You are good!” Nora 
Said, jumping up and clapping her hands, 

‘Then you don’t object now? 

‘No, because I think you like to take me. 
But I don’t like taking favors from people who 
Only do it because it’s right. Now I may have 
the paper, mayn’t I?” 

‘Yes, on condition that this is the last trans- 
sression of the sort. And, Nora, my child, you 
dust try to understand my mother tter,}? 

“TI will try,” she said, humbly. 


‘ 


“That is right, Now 


daughter.” 

‘‘Oh, no; please not that! I will” be your 
sister, but not daughter. That can never be 
again.” 


“Forgive me, child. It was thoughtless of 
me to ask such a thing.” 

And never again, after seeing the agonized 
look on her face at his words, did he accuse her 
of lightly forgetting her dead father. 

Early the next morning Nora awoke with a 
very pleasurable recollection of last evening’s 
explanation. 

**He is kind,” she thought, ‘‘ What can I do 
to show him how glad I am? Oh, I know; I 
will vick him some flowers, as I used to do for 
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n less time than it would take most young 
ladies to make up their minds to get up, Nora 
had risen, dressed and was out in the garden to 
put her plan into execution. Even while thus 
laudably engaged, the spirit of mischief was too 
strong to be suppressed. She chuckled at the 
idea of Mrs. Staunton’s consternation should she 
catch her invading her guardian’s sanctum. She 
knew that it was a great piece of audacity on 
ber part, but that did not deter her, and she 
went boldly in. No one was there, so when she 
had arranged the flowers to her satisfaction, 
she had a look around. 

‘* How jolly!” she cried; ‘‘ just like the dear 
old room at Hartford. And there—yes—there 
is my dear old Ruskin!” 

Aad mounting on the steps she reached the 
coveted volume frona its place,and without wait- 
ing to descend from her perch, was soon en- 
grossed in its contents, 

There, some half-hour later, Launce found 
her, and truly his consternation at such an in- 
vasion of his own peculiar domain was not 
small, 

She laughed as ho entered. 

‘There! now you have caught me, and I didn’t 
want you to know who had done it.” 

** Didn’t you?” he asked, the flowers now catch- 
ing his eye for the first time. ‘‘ Thanks for the 
decorations—they are very pretty; but do you 
suppose I should attribute such presumption as 
an invasion of my study to any one less daring 
than yourself?” 

“Do you mind my coming?’ she said. “TI 
like your books here, and want you to let me 
come every day. I always used to read in 
pana’s study.” 

Of course Launce cculd not refuse; but bache- 
lor habits are not to be thrown off in a day, 
and he thought if there was one spot in the 
world where he could have dispensed with 
Nora’s presence, it was in his study. 


CHAPTER IV. 
HER DEAREST FRIEND. 


RELUCTANTLY though the permission may 
have been given, Launce never wished to re- 
tract it. He soon grew to look for the small, 

ceful, black-robed figure, and if it were not 
in its accustomed place on the hearth-rug, or on 
sunny days in the deep window-seat, he found 
that his attention wandered from the subject of 
reading or writing on which he might be en- 
gaged. A pair of soft hazel eyes in a delicate 
oval face, surrounded by a halo of golden hair, 
would look out from the pages of the most ab- 
struse philosophers, and laughingly mock at all 
his endeavors to banish it from his thoughts. 

Christmas had come*and gone, and Launce 
had grown so accustomed to his young com- 
panion tat he often wondered how he had 
doné without her. But the day after that fixed 
tor Will Trevor’s arrival he noticed that she 
was very distracted at her work. They were 
rrarranging the library, and she was assisting 
him with the new catalogue. 

“Oh, there he is at last!” she cried, jumping 
up from the table, and hurrying to the window 
as the shadow of a tall, stalwart figure fell 
across the terrace. ‘I knew he would come.” 

‘““Who is this anxiously expected ‘he’?” 
asked Launce, with slight irritation. ‘‘I did 
not know vou expected a visitor.” 

“It is Will. He came down to Mr. March’s 
yesterday, and I knew he would come to see me 
first thing.” And without further parley she 
was off with a bound through the French win- 
dow, crying, ‘‘ Will, Will, come here! Iam so 
glad to see you!” 

The visitor turned quickly at the sound of her 
voice, and Launce saw him stoop down ana be- 
stow a warm kiss on her upturned face. 

*T am glad you haven’t forgotten old friends. 
It seems such an age since we met, Nora.” 

* Insolent young puppy growled the looker- 
on, ‘I’m not going to allow thissort of thing.” 
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HER GUARDIAN’S SACRIF 


you are my good little | 
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And he bowed a very cold acknowledgment 
of Nora’s introduction. 

** Develuped his aa proportions at the 
expense of his intellect,” was his mental com- 
ment on the athletic-looking young giant, 
against whom the timy Nora looked like a little 


airy. 

She had put her little hand with affectionate 
confidence into his arm, and looked delighted to 
see her old playmate again, 

“You'll let me off this morning, guardy, 
won’t you?” coaxingly, she said. 

“Certainly. I dare say Mr, Trevor has 
plenty of news for you. We shall be glad if 


| you will stay to luncheon, sir,” addressing Will. 


| 


* Miss Trescott will be anxious to hear of 
friends.” j 

“That will be delightful!” Nora cried, 

And Will bowed in acknowledgment. 

‘*You had better take Mr, Trevor to the 
drawing-room, and introduce bim to my 
mother.” 

But inwardly be was very sad. 

“What did this fellow want to come down 
here for and spoil the happy life with Nora? 
She will not trouble herself much about me 
now,” he reflected bitterly, and turned decisive- 
ly to his work; but somehow he made very little 
progress, 

“Tt is to see you again, Nora,” said 
Will, slinging his arm around her when they 
bad walked away. ‘ You haven't altered a 


‘* Ain’t I growed?”—saucily pulling herself up 
to ber full bight, 

““Growed! Yes, smaller, if anything. You 
are just the dear little sprite that went away. 
Nora, LE have missed you awfully. There hasn’t 
been any fun since you went away. Agnes bas 
come out, and is transmogrified into an angel of 
propriety —* Prunes and prisms,’ as you used to 


“But it is a good thing that you have learned 
to behave yourself before coming down into this 
a of the world. We are very dignified down 

ere. Starch and pasteboard are limpuess com- 
pared to it.” 

And she made a ridiculous little moue expres- 
sion of disgust. 

‘But they haven’t made you the same?” 

“They tried their best, and it is only owing 
to the obduracy of the subject that their laud- 
able efforts have been frustrated. At least, that 
is Mrs. Staunton. My guardy is awfully good, 
and only lectures me when I really deserve it. 
Now tell me what really prompted you to come 
down here.” E 

“Partly because the governor wants me to 
cram for that beastly exam., and he bas heard 
that March is such a ciever fellow. When I 
found out bow near he was to you I didn’t want 
persuading ” 

“And you really are going to work this 
time?” she said, anxiously. 

‘Ob, yes! Iam going to try just to please 
the old fellow. But it’s an awful bore; and I'll 
tell you what, Nora—if you hadn’t been down 
here nothing on earth would have persuaded me 
to come.” 

‘* Well, I’m very glad you have come, and I 
hope you'll really work. I do so want you to 
get your diploma.” 

“So do I, Nora; but this confounded exam, 
will do for me again. I’m sure no one could 
accuse me of want of pluck. I would stand up 
to be shot at a hundred times if I had lives 
enough; but it’s confoundedly hard lines ona 
fellow to expect him to work with his brains 
when he hasn’t got any to work with.” 

“You lazy boy! I believe you have really 
come so that I shall do all your work, as I used 
to. 


“Do you really think so, Nora?’—lookin 
down on the diminutive figure with an odd 
yearning look which made him appear rather 
more earnest than usual. ‘‘ I thought you knew 
that I should come to you even if you wouldn’t 
doa thing for me. Iwas always fond of you, 
Nora; but I didn’t know how fond until you 
went away.” 

“ That’s just it!"—teasinglv. ‘I always said 
you would become sensible of my worth when I 
had departed and you had forgotten my vices.” 

“ T never thought you had any vices, Nora.” 

“Oh, Will! not when we fougbt for the rosiest 
apple, and when I hid away your bat so that 
i ae have to stay at home with me all 

ay 

“That was when wo were children, Nora. ’'m 
not joking now, and I don’t believe you’re half 
as fond of me asI am of you.” ~ : 

‘‘ What an exacting boy!. Wasn’t I delighted 
to see you, and am I not standing talking to 
you now, when I ought to go and fetch Mrs. 


~ 


Staunton? I like pou better than any one else 
1; you are my dear old bro- 


Really, Nora?’ 
of course; and shall like you all the 
ou work hard and pass your exam- 
4nation. I don’t like ignorantpeeple. Now I’m 
going to fetch Mrs, Staunton. Mind, you must 
be awfully polite, or she won’t let you come 
again! 
he quiet, peacetal days were at an end, and 
Launce was beginning to relapse into his former 
cold manner. It was very seldom that Nora 
spent a whole morning in the study with him 
now, and if they rode or walked, Will was al- 
ways sure to join the party. Even had it not 
been that Launce felt himself supplanted, he 
would haye been very grieved about. this warm 
‘ cg hc : 
Will did notimprove upon acquaintanceship. 
Even to an unprejudiced observer it was clear 
that there was very little stamina behind the 
handsome, off-hand.exterior; and Launce knew 
that, despite Nora’s seeming frivolousness, she 
was endowed with intellectual abilities of no 
' common order, That Will was in love with her 
Launce never doubted, but he believed that she 
was perfectly heart-whole; and therefore, much 
as he feared the issue, he would put no peremp- 
tory stop to the familiar intercourse, fearing 
that any apparent persecution would only 
fan her friendship into affection. 
As the summer came on, festivities multiplied. 
. Nora was soon the leading spirit of every party, 
no assembly being considered complete without 
her. It was but natural that such adulation 
should be acceptabie to her, and even Launce 
could not deny that she played her part with 
exquisite grace and spirit. But the role re- 
called too vividly her dead mother to be pleas- 
ing to.him, and on the.very first opportunity he 
determine’ to speak to her. 
* Well, Nora,” he began, one wet day when 
they had settled down for a few quiet hours in 
the study, ‘‘do you think you will be able to 
put ap with only my society for a day?’ 
f+ “Why not? We have had lots of pleasant 
days together.” 
“Ay, but that was before all this gayety. 
i Now you have tasted the sweets of dissipation, 
aa do ou think you can forego them for a 


ay 
wa '“T should be very sorry if I could not! Why 
A de you speak so, guardy? Don’t you like me to 
enjoy myself?” 
“Yes, so long as I don’t think it is doing you 
any harm. My child, don’t misunderstand what 
= Isay, but I dread your becoming spoilt by flat- 
_ tery. I know, Nora—ay, no one better—how 
lovely and attractive you are. Don’t let those 
gifts, which are given you to be a source of 
blessing, become a source of misery.” 
} ‘What do you mean, guardy?” 
£ **T mean, never be contented with admiration 
for its own sake, It willcome to you—you can- 
not help that; but when you feel that there may 
'. be pain to others when you yourself are safe, 
_.. be careful, my child, to check it. Never be 
_ ‘ tempted to play with # man’s honest love; and, 
Nora, be careful how you play with such tools 
ts atall. Do you think I am an old croaker, dear? 
'. - Remember, I have to guard what others have 
pe! to admire, I don’t want my little flower 
spoilt.” . 5 
, “Sho put her hand softly into his, and said 
gently: . 
“Thanks, guardy; I will try to remember.. I 
know papa would speak as you do now,” 
* And you will do now as he would have 
wished?” 
, The tears filled her eyes as she promised, 
+ and Launce felt that so far no harm had been 
hye done. 
cS When, a few weeks later, Agnes Trevor came 
7 ‘as a guest to their home, Mr. Staunton received 
f abundant proof that his ward was as child-like, 
? ‘and it must be confessed as childish, as ever. 
é She was highly amused at the dignified airs and 
5 aces .of her ye iar playmate, who had, as 
H ill had said, developed into the very imper- 
sonation of ‘‘ prunes and prisms,” and the spirit 
of mischief thus aroused found vent in mani- 
fold escapades, in which Will was always a 
ready abettor. 
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CHAPTER V. 
A PICNIC AND AN ACCIDENT. 


As a finishing festivity at the close of Agnes 
Trevor’s visit, a picnic had been arranged to the 
. sea-shore, and Nora had looked forward to it 
with keen anticipation. The day dawned bright 
and fair even as she could wish, and unable to 
rest in bed, she was dressed and out of doors 
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before any of the rest. of the household was 
bel 


ir. ! 
“Isn’t ita glorious day, guard yt she ‘ex- 
claimed, as Launce joined her'there. ‘It does 
make me feel so happy; doesn’t it you?” 

“ At any rate to see you does,” he answered, 
looking down with tender longing, although his 
eyes only rested on the golden- crowned head, as 
her white fingers busied themselves with fasten- 
ing a flower into his button-hole. 

“Do you know,” she continued, ‘‘ that to-day 
is an anniversary ?”’ 

It was just twelve months since her arrival 
at Fairholme, 

‘“T have not forgotten,” he said. ‘* You have 
brought too much change into the old house for 
me to forget it.” 

‘‘Tam afraid that I was a dreadful plague!” 
she said, thoughtfully. 

' “ Well, we won’t contradict you; you tried 
your best to be so, but didn’t quite succeed.” 

‘“Wouldn’t you really be glad if I went away 
and left you in peace?” 

“Little fisher, I thought you knew that 
I don’t belong to the gang who try to turn your 
small head with nonsense!” 

‘‘T know, though,” she rejoined with a confi- 
dent smile, ‘‘ But I want to go, really,”— 
leoking very serious. 

‘* Nora, what do you mean?” he asked, with a 
sharp pang of disappointment. “ I thought you 
had grown reconciled to Fairholme.” 

‘* T love it,” she said; “‘ but I want you to let 
me go and stay at the Trevors’ for a time. 
They have asked me so often, and I should enjo 
it so much. » Do let me go, guardy!” she added, 
coaxingly. ) 

“Of course you can go if you wish it, 
Nora.” 

‘* Thanks, a hundred times! I was afraid you 
wouldn’t let me go, because I know you don’t 
like them, Oh, there’s Will! I-must go and tell 
him!” And she danced off, leaving Launce with 
a very sore feeling in his heart. 

‘« What a confounded idiot I am to care about 
it! Of course it must be dull for such a bright 
young thing here.” 

Yet this philosophy did not hinder his feeling 
a fresh pang of disappointmeut as Will Trevor 
claimed Nora for his party, as a matter of 
course, and thus frustrated a delightful little 
scheme that he had planned of driving her with 
him in the phaeton. He made no remark, but 
countermanded the order for the phaeton, and 
took his place in the landau with his mother 
and another dignified old lady, whom he would 
not have much occasion to talk to, 

The carriage containing Will and Nora, to- 
gether with several kindred spirits, was just be- 
fore them, and Launce felt savage as the peals 
of merry laughter zune through the bright 
autumnal morning. Will was’ by her side and 
was behaving as though she were his exclusive 
property. 

‘*T wouldn’t care if the fellow were only 
worthy of her,” was the constantly recurring 
thought. Aud yet, perhaps, there were few 
men in the world whom Launce would have 
deemed worthy of the small piece of humanity 
committed to his charge; certainly none among 
the picnic party. Yet the young lady herself 
seemed very well able to | up with a great 
deal of their society, and Launce had inwardly 
to chew the cud of disgust, unable to put any 
check upon her. As the afternoon was advanc- 
ing, he met her and Will wandering together 
among the rocky caves, @ 

‘Remember the tide will be turning soon,” 
he said, warningly as they passed by. 

“All right,” Will rejoined, and drew Nora 
away with him. I want to take you to the 
‘Witch’s Cave,’” he said. ‘‘It’sso jolly and 
quiet out there.” 

‘* Shall we have time?” she asked. 

‘*Oh, yes; if you be quick. Come along.” 

And they went on, winding their way in and 
out of the jagged pieces of rock which made the 
shore so wonderfully beautiful. The spot they 
were bound for was at some distance, and al- 
though connected with the shore when the tide 
was out, was entirely surrounded by water 
when it was in. 

The afternoon was lovely, and they loitered 
on, admiring the beautiful coloring of the rocks, 
with the yellow sand and the far-off streak of 
the ocean, 

‘*Tt is lovely!” cried Nora, as they reached 
their destination, and she had climbed to the 
top of the rock, which formed the cave and 
looked out from one side on to the broad, rest- 
less ocean, on the other to the varied coast-line, 
dotted here and there with a few scattered vil- 
lages, embosomed in trees in all the splendor of 
their brilliant autumnal foliage, | oS 
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‘I knew you would like it,” said Will, look- 
ing with gratification at her bright, expressive 
face, full of the most intense enjoyment. yz 

“It is glorious!” with a deep sigh of satisfac- 
tion. ‘I could stay and watch this forever.” 

‘We will stay for a time,” he said. ‘See, 
here is a lovely little seat for you, and I can lie 
down here at your feet while you enjoy the 
view.” 

They remained perfectly quiet for some time, 
Nora drinking in the beauty and calmness of 
the scene; but Will grew tired of the silence, 
and began to talk again. 

““Isay, Nora, this is just the place I like to 
have you in. There’s no chance of your being 
bored with a lot of other fellows here.” 

‘‘Not a bit; it’s quite like a desert island! TI 
wish we were children still, then wouldn’t we 
have a splendid game of jack-stones,” 

‘*T don’t know about that,” he said moodily; 
“ but I wish really we were on a desert island!” 

“Do you? I don’t. It would grow awfully 
dull after a time with no one to speak to,” 

“You would have me.” 

‘But I can have you here, too, and I like a 
little variety.” 

“That's just it, Nora! ‘You don’t like me 
nearly as well asi do you! I like it all the bet- 
ter when we are to ours Ives, without a lot of 
confounded fellows hanging about you!” 

“Jealous boy! Jam sure 1 see more of you 
than any one else!” 

It never occurred to her that there wasany- - 
thing particular ‘in Will’s love for her; she was 
so accustomed to it and his exacting claims on 
her attention, that she would have been rather 
surprised had he been different. Her loyalty 
to one who really had ever shown her suck 
steady, unswerving affection would not allow 
her to yield to any feelings of being bored. 

‘“‘T know he isn’t clever,” she would think: 
“but he is such a kind, good-hearted fellow, 
and no one likes him as well as I do.” 

But to-day there was something in his tone 
that made her for the first time in her life feel 
that she would rather not be quite alone with 
him, and getting up, she proposed going home. 

“They will all be starting,” she said, ‘and 
will not like to be kept waiting. We shall have 
to walk quickly.” 

They rose together, and Will helped her down 
from her perch, but in a moment her quick eye 
po that a great change had taken place mean- 
while. 
~ Took, Will!” she cried; “‘ we are caught in. 
the tive!” | 

‘* Good heavens!” he exclaimed, ‘‘ Nora, what 
have I done? There is no way of escape, unless 
we swim; and I daren’t let you do that, for the 
coast is so rocky, and the sea is rough.” 

‘*'We shall have to stay here,” she said re- 
signedly. ‘* Perhaps they will send a boat for 
us. 


“TI am afraid no one knows where we are, 
Nora. The best thing will be for me toswim to 
shore, and fetch a boat to take you in.” 

**Oh, no; don’t leave me alone, Will! Some- 
one is sure tocome! I’m not frightened!” 

** But you will catch cold. Itis getting chilly 
already.” 

“Ym all right;” but her teeth were beginning 
to chatter, and she looked disconsolately over 
the advancing waters. 

Will took off his own coat and wrapped it 
round her, although she resisted and said that 
she was quite warm. 

‘* You must take it,” he said. ‘Iam wretch- 
ed enough at having brought you into such a 
strait. Do you think anything would be so awful 
to me as to think that you were ill through my 
fault?” 

“Oh, I sha’n’t be ill?’ she said. “And it is 
no more your fault than mine.” But she took 
the coat, and allowed him to place her comfort- 
ably in the seat where she had sat before, un- 
conscious of the advancing tide. 

‘‘Oh, dear!” she said, after a pause, 
der if the sea will reach us?” 

‘Not here,” he said. “‘ You aren’t frightened, 
Nora? I will take care of you, dear.” 

“Oh, no; not frightened, but itis dull. You | 
don’t like the desert island now, Will?” 

‘Tf I weren’t afraid for you, I should,” he 
answered. 

‘“‘T wonder if we shall have to stop all night?” 
she began again, ‘Oh, surely some one will 
come, Will? They would never go home with- 
out us?” 

**T should think not. I wish that you would 
let me try and reach the shore, I cannot bear 
that you must stop here.” : 

“No; we will stay together,” she said, deci- 
sively, ‘It is not safe for any one to do such & 


T won- 


‘thing. It is sucha distance, and the rocksare 


s, 


80 treacherous. We must make up our minds 

Staying here. I only hope we sha’n’t fall 
asleep and tumble into the water.” 

“Never fear,” he said. ‘‘Sleep as much as 
you like, I shall hold you safe enough.” 

' “Tt’s an awfully ridiculous position; every 
One on shore will be distracted, and-will be im- 
agining the most awful catastrophes, while we 
are seated comfortably here, only waiting for 
the sea to kindly retire in order to walk home 
again. JI am afraid they’ll be disappointed, 
Will;” and she laughed at the idea in spite of 

er weariness. 

Their absence had not been noted by the rest 
of the party until all were assembling to return. 

_. +hen, in answer to his inquiries, Launce heard 
that nothing had been seen of them since he 
himself met them on the beach, 

“I believe they were going to the ‘ Witch’s 
Cave,’” said Agnes. ‘Will said something 
about doing so.” 

Staunton, with forced calmness. 
here was a dead silence, but instinctively 
the eyes of each bystander turned to the ad- 
vancing waters, that had now covered the yel- 
low sands and were breaking with considerable 
Violence on the cliffs. The bright beauty of the 
ay had turned to a windy autumnal night, 
and Launce’s face was very set and white as, 
after giving orders for search to be made on 
and, he turned in the direction of the nearest 

Usherman’s cottage in order. to procure a boat 
to go himself in quest of the missing pair. The 

Orrible fear, which he tried in vain to repress, 
that they might have started on the homeward 
Way before noticing that the tide had turned, 
Made the few steps seem miles to bim. The 
Sullen roar of the foamy, tossing waves sounded 
ike a dirge, and it seemed to his overwrought 
fancy that far out in the deepening gloom he 
Could see a fair agonized face appealing to him 
or aid, and hear Nora’s voice rise in a shriek of 

€spair as she tried in vain to battle with the 
cruel waters. 

““T come, my darling, I come!” he muttered, 
Passing his hand over his eyes to shut out the 
Nes, Picture. “Only wait and trust, my 
ora! 

_. To the ‘Witch’s Cave,’” he said, himself 

Seizing the oars and plying them vigorously. 
I fear that a lady and gentleman have been 

Caught by the tide there, and will pay you 
ouble or treble if you reach it quickly.” 

b All right, sir. “We'll do it in a short spell, 
ut it’s a roughish night, and the coast is deceit- 
ul, We’ll have our work to steer clear o’ the 

‘Tocks. But my lad here ’ull take the ropes, and 


we'll bring her along somehow. The ‘ Witch’s 
lady ain’t-a nice sleeping-place for a young 


. Launce scarcely seemed to hear his compan- 
ton’s words—he was too eagerly trying to hurry 
n the preparations for a start; and even when 
they were in motion, the way through the sur- 
. ing waters seemed interminable; and he ground 

\S teeth with suppressed impatience at the de- 
Vious course which the jagged rocks obliged 
them to take, while he thought of Nora, exposed 
tae chill night air in her light summer 

S. 

“Can you see anything?” he asked of the boy 
atthehélm. “Ican make out nothing in this 
infernal darkness.” 

It’s a good stretch off yet,” was the re- 
Sponse, 

And he 
Sung out, 
Sea’s 


bent again to the oar until the boy 
“There it be, just afore us! But the 
retty well dfs Scapa ‘ 
an you see any one?” he asked, trying him- 
Self to distinguish some moving abet on the 
Tagged mass of rocks which stood up, bare and 
Baunt like a horrible phantom, before them, 
angry waves dashing against its sides. 
F They couldn’t live 0 this side. _T’other side 
~ & nice little nest, where they might sit out o’ 
isto ao the water, We'll have to pull round 
thet alloa, then!—they’ll answer, if they are 
ak And he himself sent a deep ringing 
; Out over the noisy waters.‘ Hark!—yes, 
oy, that was an answer! That was more 
ean mene howl of the wind or the shriek of the 
eebirds, “ Pull — pull, my man!” he cried. 
ey are there!” 
nnd adeep sigh of thankfulness broke from 
tgp aS, a moment later, the boat rounded a 
rp corner, and he saw the outline of two fig- 
Soa Nora’s white dress showing up plainly 
Must the dark rock. 
sh ven in that moment of relief, Launce felt a 
rp thrill of pain to see Will Trevor’s arm 
= 'eporting her on her perilous perch, and to 
_ “Ragine his voice cheering and comforting her 
ae Ws a a ra 
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And has no one seen them return?” said Mr.. 
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in those dreary hours of waiting. What might 
such moments not effect on an impressionable 
nature like Nora’s? But now the chief thought 
was to get her into the boat, which it was im- 
possible Drie Clee; on account of the jagged 
edges of the rock. j 

“Wait a moment!” he cried, as Nora, with a 
ery of delight, phere to scramble down, but 
drew back, with a scared look, at the watery 
barrier between them. In a moment he had 
laid aside his oar, and stood up ready to receive 
her in his arms from Will, who looked pale and 
more solenmn than he had ever seen him before. 

‘“‘Thank Heaven, you have come!” he said, 
brokenly. ‘I have tried to take care of her; 
but if she is ill—” : 

He stopped, while Launce replied, sternly: 

“You may have taken care since the 
accident, but its occurrence proves you to be 
utterly untrustworthy!” 

‘For shame, guardy!” cried Nora, her eyes 
flashing indignantly, and putting her hand con- 
fidently in Will’s, who had taken, his place by 
her in the boat. ‘“‘ Will was no more in fault 
than I, and he has been so good; he even made 
me put on his coat, so that I should not take 
cold, and wouldn’t have a bit himself. I don’t 
mind a bit, Will; and now we are off, I think 
it was good fun!” 

Well, it was rather hard. His had been all 
the agony of suspense and waiting, and now 
she even resented his indignation on her beliatf, 
rae the real culprit was treated with grati- 

ude 


CHAPTER VI. 
BY MISTAKE. 


In spite of Nora’s protestations that no harm 
had come to her, she awoke the next morning 
with a violent cold and sore throat, and Will 
heard, with keen self-reproach, that she was 
unable to leave her room. He turned away 
from the door with downcast face, and walked 
moodily home, feeling unfit for his work, or to 
do anything but saunter about and think of 
Nora, much to the disgust and annoyance of 
bis tutor, who, poor man! was beginning to 
despair of putting him through the ordeal of 
examination. Every day he went up t> the 
Hall to inquire after Miss Trescott’s health, and 
always received the same answer—that she was 
still too unwell to receive visitors. 

Mr. Stanutofi, too, had been moody and un- 
settled since the day of the picnic. He could 
not but. feel that the ol happy relations with 
his ward had been rudely disturbed, and he 
knew that Nora resented his stern reproof to 
Will, and found it impossible to renew the old 
tone which had made their intercourse so plea- 


sant. 

“ Why should I love her?’ he reflected. ‘T 
cannot expect a young creature like that to 
care for the society of her father’s old chum. 
Of course she looks on me as an old fogy, and 
I— Well, I’m not going to make a fool of my- 
self after all these years.” 

Nora, deserted by one, and shut up from the 
other, really felt ill aud low-spirited; so that, 
one afternoon about a fortnight after the acci- 
dent, she quite jumped with delight as the 
shadow of Will Trevor’s figure fell across the 
terrace; and, running to the door, she welcomed 
him with a warmth of expression which chased 
the gloominess from his own face. F 

“Why, Nora,” he cried, eagerly accepting 
her invitation to enter. “I thought I was 
never going to ses vou again, and have been 
making mysalf awfully wretched at the thought 
of having made you il!” 

‘You silly boy! You could not help it any 
moye than 1.” : 

“ But you are better now?” he said anxiously. 
“You have grown thinner, Nora.” 

“Oh, nonsense! I'm all right, and shall soon 
be well again. Now tell me about yourself. 
Have you been working bard?” 

“T ‘couldn't, Nora. I have been thinking 
about. you, and couldn’t fix my mind on any- 
thing else.” 

‘Now, that’s nonsense, Will! You are a lazy 
fellow, and make me very angry. I shall be so 
asbamed if you fail again!” 

‘‘TLook here, Nora,” he said, humbly. ‘Tt 
know I’m. not working properly; but it’s all 
your fault. I—I love you, Nora, with all my 
heart; and if you would only promise to care 
for me a little bit, I will drudge away like a 
cart-horse to please you! Nora, dear, you will 
—you do love me, don’t you?” ’ 

“Oh, I don’t know, Will!” she cried, in 
alarm, ‘‘I have never thought of this!” 

“Try to do so, now dear, I know I’m a 
blockhead as compared with you, darling, but if 
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any one can do anything for me, it’s you, Nora. 
I could do all for your sake. Dearest, 1 think 
Se do love me; only I have frightened you. 
emember’ what we have always been, Nora!” 
“T do, Will; but our love has never been like 
what you talk of now.” 
“Mine has, Nora; and, by Heaven, I never 
thought you would have played with me!” 
“Oh, Will, please don’t say that!” 
“‘But Ido. Ihave never tried to hide it from 
you ever since the time when I used to carr 
you on my shoulders, and you promised to be 
my little wife.” 


‘*That was when we were children, Will, It 
is all so different now.” 
“Yes, different,” he said bitterly. ‘‘ Because 


you have coms.-among new friends who have 
taught you to forget the old. I’m no duller 
now than I was then; but younever found me so 
until Launce Staunton began to enlighten you. 
Why, Nora,” and his voice trembled with emo- 
tion, ‘““I should like to know who in the world 
could love you asI do? Inever seem to remem- 
ber the time when you weren’t all the world to 
me: and he—” 

‘* Hush, bush, Will! You break my heart 
when you talk so! Do let us go on as we huye 
always done; we have been so happy!” 

“No, that can’t be; I must either have you 
altogether, or not at all, and then I don’t care 
what becomes of me. I shall go to the bad as 
quickly as I can!” 

“ That’s mean, Will!” she cried, indignantly: 
“You have no right to threaten me, and if: 
doesn’t make me feel any more inclined to love 
you. If you can’t keep straight without me, 
you would not be able to do so with me!” 

“What will you have me to do, then?’ he 
said, kneeling down, and looking into her eyes, 
his own brimful of eloquent yet mute passion. 
There was nothing melodramatic in the action, 
for with all his faults Will was: natural enough, 
but he wanted to bring bis face on a Jevel with’ 
hers, and look more intently into the* soft 
brown eyes. ‘Nora, don’t be hard on me! t 
thought you really loved me!” 

Her eyes filled with tears, and the pity which 
is so near akin to love lessened the strength of 
her resolution, for she could not bear to inflict — 
pain on her old playfellow. What was it that 
made her so hard-hearted? Was it really that 
she feared Launce Staunton? Had he not him- 
self warned her against slighting an honest 
man’s love?—and yet she knew that he would 
look with considerable coolness on Will’s suit. 

“ But that ought not to make me desert him!” 
she thought. ‘He is my oldest friend. How 
can | let bim be so unhappy ?” 

Will saw in the downcast eyes and serious 


face that she was wavering, and gathering his , 


courage, made a final appeal, but still she with- 
drew berself from bis touch, and said, piteously, 
ee Oh, "Will, T can’t! Please ask me anything but - 
that! 

“But this is all you can Bie, Nora! Oh, my 
darling, you will not send away to lead a 
lonely, miserable life, as it nust be without you! 

I will take such care of you, and be so proud if 
you will only be my wife! ‘You shall never re- 
od your generosity in making me the happiest 
eltow in the world, though I know it’s like my 
impertinence even to think of you!” 

“Oh, no, Will, it isn’t that! I feel very grate- 
ful to you for your love—it is an honor; but we 
are so young!” : bois 

‘““Now, that’s all nonsense, Nora; it isn’t 
worthy of you! If we are old enough to fall in 
love, we are old enough to say so, and you and 
I have had piety of opportunity to know one 
another. If you have made up your mind to 
reject me, do it frankly; don’t keep me in sus- — 
pense!” ‘ 

He had turned away impatiently, and was 
looking moodily into the fire, i 

Nora was silent, but he saw 

uivered, and the tears were gathering under , 
the downcast lashes. ; 

“Don’t do that, Nora; I can’t bear it!” he 
cried, repentantly, flinging his arm around her, 
and trying to wipe away the tears. “I am a@ 
brute to worry you, and I'll go!”—with an andi- 
ble sob in bis own voice, avd a dull, bopeless. 
look in his eyes. So 

‘““No, don't go, Will—at least, not till you say 
you forgive me, and that you don’t mind!” |” 

‘What? not mind!” And he laughed bit- 
terly. ‘I am not quite so meek as: that fellow 
ph wasn’t it?) that you used to laugh about. 
tis of some consequence; but 
it, and I shall have to bear it!” ‘ith 

She was sobbing violently now. va 

“Ob, Will, you break my heart! T cannot 
bear it!” Fh: 

“Why should you, Nora?’—his voice grow 
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_, have no cause to doubt the steadfastness of my 


ntle again, and bending over her fondly. 
lieve you do love me, after all, only I 
have startled you so, and it will be anguish 
for me to go away never to see you again.’ 

“ But you will? You wouldn't go away and 
leave me, Will?’ 

‘How can I help it? I can’t stay wearin 
my heart out with longing if it’s of no use. 
shall go away from home; and Heaven knows 
if I shall ever return!” 

** But just think of your father and mother!” 

“What's the use of a fellow’s father and 
mother when the woman he loves best in the 
world throws him over?” 

*T haven’t done that, Will.” 

* And you won’t darling! I see it in your 
dear eyes! Nora, sweetest pet, you will be my 
wife, won’t you? 

“7 will try, Will. Pleasedon’t say any more, 
It seems so strange!” 

In the first transport of his joy, he wrapped 
her in his strong young arms, and her heart 
beat painfully with a wild feeling of unrest. 
She thought with apprehension of Launce 
Staunton’s face when he should hear of what 
she had done. 

Perhaps Will defined to a certain extent what 
was passing in her mind, for he said: ‘‘ You 
will not let any one come between us? I know 
Launce Staunton will try to make you give me 
u 


in 
a“ 


‘*T have promised to be your wife, Will,” she 

said, gravely, “‘and you must trust me. Do 

gon pani I should let any one speak against 
ou? 

“‘T can trust you, darling; and, thank goodness, 
I shall have a right now to protect you from his 
confounded hectoring!” 

“I should advise you not to interfere with 
him,” she said, laughing. ‘I don’t think he will 
quite realize the importance of our position as 
an engaged couple.” 

Will’s interview with Mr. Staunton was cer- 
tainly a trying one for a young lover. His lis- 
tener sat with immovable and unsympathetic 
face while he floundered through his story. 

“Tam very sorry to hear this,” he remarked, 
at its close. | 

Why?’ said Will, hotly. ‘If Miss Trescott 
is willing to accept me, I don’t see what reason 
you can have against it.” 

“Simply this: she is too young to know her 
own mind, and Ido not think you are a. man 
fitted to make her happy.” 

“TI have no doubt you think that you would 
succeed better!” said Will, angrily; ‘‘ but as 
Miss Trescott has judged differently, I prefer 
undertaking the responsibility.” 

Launce winced, for the arrow shot hom». 
Yes; she had judged for herself, and although, 
as her guardian, he felt that he must conscien- 
. tiously try to prevent her taking any step which 

might injure her future happiness, his own love- 
dream was over, and he was fully awake now, 
laughing bitterly at bis own folly in having 
iy i the dream sosweet. It was afew min- 
utes before he spoke again, and then there was 
a get ring in his voice. 

“T think both of you are too 
. thoroughly realize the importance o 
you are taking; and Nora, at any rate, has seen 
too little of the world to be bound by any for- 


mal engagement.” 

“Tam not ieely to change,” said Will. ‘‘T 
have loved Nora all my life, and she has prom- 
ised to love me.” 

“ Still, 1 must insist on you both waiting a 
year. It will be better for both.” 
‘ *So be it, then,” said Will, “I am not 
afraid of Nora; but listen! Mr. Staunton, if 
Sag re her from me, I will make you answer 

or it 

Mr, Staunton smiled, but it wasa very dreary, 
cold smile. 

‘“‘Tshall do nothing to come between you. 
Everything can go on as it bas done; and if, 
when she is eighteen, her mind is still the same 
you will haye my consent. Until then we wil 
not speak of it. But there is one ay would 
say you,” he continued, passing his hand 
over his forehead, and motioning his visitor to 
resume the seat he had just left. ‘I feel that 
the ca sig of my dead friend’s daughter is a 
sacred trust, and one that I can only resign to 
@ map who would regard it as solemnly as I 
do myself.” 

“Mr. Staunton,” cried Will, eagerly, “on m 
word of honor, I feel this as you do, 


pare to 
the step 


You shall 


love.” 
‘Not of your love,” said Mr.Staunton, quietly ; 
‘* but of your purpose. Nora may love you now; 
ut, believe me, unless you also prove yourself 
worthy of her respect, the future will be a sad 


x a bs ‘ 


{one to her, There is a depth in her nature 


which ordinary acquaintances may not per- 
ceive, and it is of this inner nature in ber that 
ou must make he og worthy. She will not 
contented with love, however warm, which 
only finds expression in words and caresses.” 

* Forgive me, Mr. Staunton, if I spoke warm- 
ly just now, Nora is far above me, 1 know 
without your telling me; but she loves me, and 
I think Ican do anything for her sake, You 
shall see that I am in earnest.” 

“Thope so. And now good-by. I will speak 
to Nora, and let her know what I have told 


But after Will was gone he sat like one stupe- 
fied, and could not muster the courage to send 
for his ward. How could he speak her ou 
this subject while his own love was fighting for 
utterance? 

““If he were but worthy of her, I would do it 
ladly. And yet why should I judge him? He 
oves her dearly, and any young girl would do 

the same.” 

Yet he could not feel satisfied. At the best, 
he could but see Nora descend from the bright, 
spiritual girl into a prosaic, commonplace bouse- 
wife, all the cravings for a higher, nobler lite 
stifled by the baseness of her surroundings. 

“Oh, Nora, if you would but have loved me, 
T believe I could have made you happy!” 

It was a bitter cry from an anguished heart, 
for now Mr. Staunton stood face to face with 
the truth. He loved Nora Trescott with ail the 
wealth of love that had gathered in his heart 
through these long years of loneliness since ber 
mother had first checked the rising spring of a 
young man’s first affection. And this second 
blow was worse, far worse, than the first; for 
he knew that with his love for Nora was bound 
up all that was finest, noblest, and tenderest in 
his heart, 

As he looked into the future, and saw himself 
alone, unloved, unloving, it seemed that years 
were added to his life and the beauty all gone 
from it. But he hada task before him, and the 
sooner it was accomplished the better; so taking 
his hat, he went into the garden, thinking it 
probable he should find Nora there. 

He was right; and his heart gave a painful 
throb as he saw her seated on the very same 
spot where he had found her on that memor- 
able afternoon when his attempt to win her 
confidence had met with such an abrupt recep- 
tion. She, too, saw him slag but did not 
go to meet him, for she knew Will had seen 
him, and she felt awkward and confused. 

‘‘T will not hear anything against Will,” she 
said to herself, with an odd sort of defiant feel- 
ing. ‘I do Jove him, and if I can make him 
happy I ought to do so.” 

So she remained quite quiet until he came up 
to her, and instead of beginning at once on the 
subject in hand, reproved her for sitting on the 
damp seat. 

“You will make ycurself ill again,” he said, 
warningly. ‘‘I wish you would learn to be 
more careful.” 

‘Poor old guardy!” she said, getting up in 
obedience to his wishes. ‘‘I should think you 
would be quite glad when you haven’t got me 
to look after any more.” 

“Do you think so?” he said, sadly. ‘I am 
sorry my guardianship has been so ungracious- 
ly performed.” 

“Now, I didn’t mean that,” she said. 

‘And yet you seem very anxious to with- 
draw yourself from it,” he said. ‘Nora, dear, 
Thad hoped to keep you with us for some 


years.” 

She blushed and said softly. ‘‘ Has Will told 
you, then?” 

“Ves, he has told me, and I have told him 


what I must tell you now—that you are too 
young to enter upon a formal engagement, and 
must wait for a year at least.” 

“A year? Well, that isn’t very long. I 
don’t quite see the use, because it isn’t likely wo 
should either of us change in a year when we 
have loved each other all our lifetime.” 

“*Nora,” he said, gravely, ‘I am glad that 
you look at the matter so sensibly, and want 
you to consider well in this year the importance 
of the step you are taking. Remember that 
you will be taking a life-long companion, and 
weigh well in your own mind if Mr, Trevor be 
the man whom you can accept as such.” 

“Of course I can. Why, guardy, I love 
Will better—yes, better than any one in tbe 
world,”—her loyalty to the absent making 
her quick to perceive any detraction of him. 
‘‘T think him a dear, good fellow, and I know 
he loves me.” 

‘‘Tam sure he does, Nora; and yet, remem- 
ber, love is not the only thing necessary to in- 
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sure a happy marriage. There must be a sym- 
pathy of tas and intelectual equality.” 
“Will and I have always been together,” she 
answered, ‘“‘I know you never liked him, 
y; but I didn’t think you would be so un- 
ind to speak against bim now when I love him 
so dearly!” 

And she looked very angry, her eyes filling 
with tears, 

“JT do not speak against Mr. Trevor, Nora, 
for himself, only as a husband for you.” 

“If I like him as a husband,” she said, warm- 
ly, ‘I think thatis enough. He is quite good 
enough for me,” 

“ Well, Nora, you must forgive me if I seem 
over-anxious for your welfare. I felt it to be 
my duty to warn you; and: © ember, you are 
very young.” 

‘*} know,” she said, ‘‘you mean to be kind. 
It’s a great worry for you to have to think 
about me at all.” 

“To think about you? Why, child, if you 
could but know—” 

The words were trembling on his Jips, but he 
kept them back. 

* Well,” said Nora, “‘we may consider our- 
selves engaged, although other people are not to 
know it.” 

“That must be as you will. No engagement 
will be recognized until you are eighteen.” 

“ That's six—nine—eleven months. Oh, I can 
trust Will till then, and you, guardy, shall see 
that we are in earnest.” 

Mr. Staunton turned into his study, whence 
about an bour after he saw the young people 
strolling hand-in-hand in the flower-garden. 

“She seems really happy,” he thought. 
‘*Ah, I suppose this is a time to feel really the 
fe of love! What should an old fellow 

ike me have to do with it? 

*** Ah, years may come, and years may bri: 

The euth that is not bliss; f ie 

But will they bring another thing 

That can compare with this?’ ” 


CHAPTER VII. 
IN SPITE OF HIMSELF, 

WHATEVER the years were to bring in the 
future, for the present, Nora was happy; need 
we add, Will no less so. He had taken Mr, 
Staunton’s words to heart, and was working 
with such a will, that it seemed he was going to 
take life in earnest afterall. Nora was delight- 
ed, and felt not a little proud, as well as happy, 
to think that he was ene out so much bet- 
ter than the Fairholme people had ever given 
bim credit for. Even Mrs. Biatihton could not 
accuse her of looking at this in a frivolous light, 
and felt touched by the girl’s gentie admonitory 
manner to her boy-lover. 

“Does sbe feel, I wonder, that the stamina 
must all be on her side?” mused the keen-eyed 
old lady, as she overheard Nora’s decisive re- 
fusal of a request from Will to accompany him 
for a ride. 

It was a beautiful clear morning, and Mrs. 
Staunton knew enough of Nora to feel that the 
J gia was a tempting one for her, and that it 
could only be her determination to keep Will to 
his work that could make her so inflexible. 
Christmas was drawing.very near, and with it 
the time for Nora’s visit to the Trevyors, and all 
Will’s entreaties for occasional relaxations of 
work were answered by a recommendation to 
wait for the holidays. 

“We shall have plenty of time to enjoy our- 
selves then,” she would say; ‘‘and I do so want 
you to work now, Will, so that I may be proud 
of you.” < 

“Well, soI do, little monitor. I’m wearing 
myself to a shadow to satisfy your ambition.” 

“A very substantial shadow,” she said, laugh- 
ing, and pointing to the reflection of his well- 
asi cntgd ce figure in the long pier-glass. 

‘All the more to protect you then,” he 
retorted, holding the tiny form easily in the 
grasp of one huge arm. ‘‘Don’t you think, 
Nora, you are a little tyrant to me? T scarcely 
seem to see anything of you, and when I do 
come you only blow me up.” 

“Tt’s all for your good, sir. You are such @ 
ns Mil lla I know you want keeping up to the 
mark. 

“ Well, I'll do the work now; but mind, Ishall 
look for my reward after.” 

“That's right. If you keep your promise 
you may trust me to keep mine. But I don’ 
think I could forgive you if you failed this time 
Remember it is the last examination, and if 
you fail now, all the rest will be of no use.” 

“‘T declare sometimes I feel inclined to throw — 
it all over,” he said, with a sigh of weariness. — 
“It’s an awful bore, and I might just as well 
settle down and help the governor.” 
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“Will, I won’t hear you say such things. 


- You've no right to think of giving up your work 


just because you tire of the drudgery. You 
always wanted a college education; what is the 
Use of your trying to have it, if you get tired of 
it directly ” 

No more was said then, but in spite of her 
Pleasure in Will’s love and her own affection 
for him, Nora felt a little wearied and disap- 
pointed at the difficulty she had of getting him 
ito stick to anything. Sometimes she longed to 
speak to Mr, Staunton about it, but she saw so 
little of him now, and such a barrier seemed to 
have grown up betweer them, that she could 
not gaiher courage to do so. She felt that he 
rather avoided her, and could only think that 
the change in his manner was occasioned by his 
disappointment in her choice. This put her on 
her mettle, and made her determine to hide any 
dissatisfaction which she felt. For conscious as 
she could but be of Will’s shortcomings, her 
loyalty made her quick to resent any allusion, 
tacit or otherwise, to them by others, and at 
this time his love and wish to please her made 
him show to bis best. She thought it unkind of 
her guardian to adopt such a cold, distant man- 
ner, and she kept away from the study, the 
scene of all their old confidences and happiness. 

Her sense of resentment reached acrisis when 
one morning, a few days before her departure 
for the long-promised visit to the Trevors, be 
looked up from bis breakfast and said, abruptly: 

‘Mother, Greenwood is starting off for a 
step é through Egypt and the North of Africa, 

6 wants me to join bim.” 

Mrs. Staunton put down her cup, and Nora 
noticed that the firm white hand was trembling, 
but she only said, quietly: 

‘And you? Do you feel disposed to do so?” 

“Yes, lam tempted. I have been rusticat- 
ing so long at home that I think the change 
would be welcome. I want to get away fora 
time, and have always fancied I should like to 
go to Egypt.” 

There was a wearied, lifeless tone in his voice 
that struck Nora as unusual; and for herself, 
she could only look forward with vague terror 
to Fairholme without its master, and listened 
with beating heart for the answer to Mrs. 
Staunton’s next question. 

*¢ When shall you start? I suppose your re- 
turn would be uncertain?” 

“We should start the second week in the 
new year, and I don’t suppose wo should be 
away more than a year or so.” 

How cruel and heartless he was, to go away 
like that and leave them allalone! Nora trem- 
bled with indignation, and the sensitive lips 
quivered painfully as she bravely struggled 
with her toast and coffee. 

‘* Why—oh! why does he do it?” she cried, as 
to her intense relief, Mr. Staunton quitted the 
room; and she was left alone with his mother, 
who looked immovable and calm as ever, except 
for the nervously twitching hands which she 
in vain strove to steady. ith an unaccount- 
able impulse, Nora tarew herself into her arms 
and exclaimed: 

Don’t let him go away! He has no right 
to go and leave you alone! It is cruel and 
wrong of him!” 

““My dear, Launce has always some good 
reason for his actions. If it is for his good, I 
am willing that he should go.” 

“But how can it be for his good?” 

**T cannot tell you, my child; but you must 
not fret about it. I am sure Launce would be 
very sorry to give you pain.” 

**T believe he only wants to go away until I 
have gone for good!” said Nora, hotly. 

Ab! little did Nora think how much truth 
there was in her words. 

“Ts this really your intention, Launce?” said 
Mrs. Staunton to her son, some bours later. 

“Yes, mother,” he answered. ‘‘I am sorry 
to leave you so long; but I feel the old restless- 
ness, and want to rouse myself upa bit. Fair- 
holme’s a very nice place; but one gets tired of 
a house that is no—’ He was going to say 
“home,” but checked himself. ‘* You won’t be 
alone. Nora will be back soon after I have 
gone. Take care of her, mother, and—and try 
to understand her.” 

*“Nora has much improved lately. She is 

uieter and more self-cont ined. But, Launce, 

wanted to speak about her. I fear she is not 
quite happy.” 

“ Not Rebpy? Why, what would she have? 
Do you mean that young Trevor is not—” 

““Mr. Trevor is attentive enough, and loves 
her as well as it is in his nature to love any- 
thing. But, Launce, you were right; Nora has 
deep feelings, and I am sure she feels that you 
have changed toward her.” 


He laughed bitterly. . 

“Nora must not be too exacting. Mr. 
Trevor might well object to, my monopolizing 
her as of old. But believe me, mother mine, 
Nora avoids me, not I[her. I am sure you are 
. 
** You would not say so if you had seen her 
this morning. She was quite unstrung by your 
abrupt announcement.” 

‘Did she grieve?” And the mother’s quick 
ear caught the ring of satisfaction in his voice. 
‘*Poor little tender-hearted girl! I would I 
could stay, but I may not, dare not. Take care 
of her, mother. Remember she has no one but 
us. Take care of her for my sake—for my 
promise to her dead father.” 

And Mrs. Staunton said no more, for she 
knew that Launce was not setting out on his 
travels again without a reason. 

After this interview with his mother, Launce 
had a hard struggle to resist his longing for a 
few words with Nora. It would have been 
sweet to have heard her dear voice pleading for 
him to stay, even though he knew that it was 
but the child-like love to her dead father’s friend 
that made her cling to him; but be resisted it, 
for he feared to lose the control of his own feel- 
ings should she show only for one moment the 
old tender, loving manner, and to frighten ber 
by an avowal of his real reason for leaving 

er. 

And so it happened that nothing was said 
until she placed her hand in his to bid him fere- 
well before starting for the station on her way 
to Ivy Towers, the home of the Trevors., 

She was looking a trifle paler than usual; but 
her pride made her calm and self-possessed, 
though her heart was inwardly raging at what 
she felt bis heartless injustice. 

‘*How have I offended, bim?’ she asked her- 
self. ‘* It is cruel to make one feel oneself so in 
the wrong, and yet not explain why.” 

** Good-by!” she said, aloud. ‘‘ I suppose this 
is for good?” 

“Not for good. I shall be back to give you 
away. That will be my last duty, I suppose.” 

He looked up with a forced smile from his 
books. How dry and wearisome they were to 
him now! Heseemed only to turn to them as a 
matter of routine. 

‘*Oh, don’t hurry your return on my account; 
a proxy will do quite as well. Good-by, Mr 
Staunton!” 

And she turned to go. 

** Nora, child, not like that!” he cried, in a 
voice of stifled agony. ‘‘ Merciful Heaven, I 
cannot bear it!” Then, recollecting himself, ard 
trying to speak quietly, he said, ‘‘ I shall miss 
my little ward when I con:e back. Nora, let 
me give you one kiss for good-by? I am your 
guardian, you know.” 

And, for the first time, he stooped and printed 
a kiss on the fair face which was so inexpressi- 
bly dear to him. 

She crimsoned with astrange feeling of shy- 
ness, and the tears filled her eyes as she said, 
“Oh, guardy, why do you go? I cannot bear 
it, Please stay until—until I am married.” 

‘Nora, child, 1 dare not, Go, child, do not 
tempt me—I dare not stay with ye May 
Heaven protect you; and, Nora, if ever you 
need a friend, remember your father left you to 
me. Promise me you will not forget.” 

“T will not. Good-by, guardy y? 

“* Good-by, my darling!’ 

For a moment the strong man lost possession 
of himself, and caught the frightened girl in his 
arms; for the second time she felt his kiss on 
her face, and now knew for the first time what 
was the meaning of the word love, though she 
could not, at the same time, forget that she was 
bound to Will Trevor. 

“Come, Nora—I am waiting,” called out 
Mrs. Staunton; and she passed from the room, 
leaving her guardian, with his head bowed with 
bitter humiliation and heaviness of beart, alone 
to wrestle with tbe demon of passion that had 
overmastered him. Had she understood? Was 
it madness that made him think that for one 
moment she had yielded, with a feeling akin to 
his own, to that one brief embrace, which 
seemed to cut bim off from all that had been, 
and to send him out a lonely stricken wanderer 
from the spot that she yet called home? Oh, 
God! there was misery, and yet such bitter, 
bitter joy, in the thought! Had she, perbaps, 
only realized for a moment that she could have 
loved him had there been no Will Trevor? But 
no; he would not wrong her so, She was brave 
and loyal, and h:d not understood. To ber 
that one brief embrace had meant no more than 
the calm, mie az embrace of a father ora 
brother. She loved him, indeed, and her ten- 
der little heart bad been hurt at his avoidance 
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of her;.but more than that he would not be- 
lieve. There was too much misery in the 
thought for her. Well, he had had a narrow 
escape—it would not do to run any more risks. 
He would go at once; and before Nora returned 
to Fairholme he would be far away under an 
African sun, trying to forget this folly, this 
mad love fora girl whom it was treachery for 
him to think of. 

“Yes, I will come beck to give you to Will 
Trevor; no proxy shall take my place, Nora. 
By then I will be able to look in your sweet 
face, and if you have doubted me now, you 
shall see then that I am true and good to you— 
the guardian chosen by your father to watch 
over his daughter’s happiness. Fool that I have 
been—that I would almost feel joy to think 
how perilously near I was to break it!” \ 


CHAPTER VIII. 
A HEART STRUGGLE. 

Lake one in a dream Nora drove to the sta- 
tion, accompanied by Mrs, Staunton, listening 
to, and yet not seeming to hear, the words ad- 
dressed toher. It was with a feeling of relief 
that she sunk back in the corner of her seat, as 


the train moved out of the station, and tried to 


recall what had happened. What was it that 
seemed suddenly to have transformed her whole 
world? She could not realize it, but only felt 
conscious of a strangely new and undefinable 
feeling of intense happiness, and yet of vague 
terror that something awful had bappened. 
She was as one who has just experienced ono 
of those strange phases of mind when we be- 
come conscious of a dim recollection of the past 
or a foreshadowing of events to come, and yet 
cannot grasp its full meaning. She only knew 
that Mr. Staunton was going away, and yet 
that he had not lost his old love for her, 


To say that she fully understvod the nature - 


of his regard would be quite wrong; but the 
thrill that had passed t' rough her whole being’ 
as she felt his kiss on her brow}‘and heard his 
passionate ‘‘ my darling,” had been the awaken- 
ing of a woman’s feelings in ber, and made her 
conscious, in a vague sort of way, of a possi. 
bility of a love as far removed from that of hers 
to Will Trevor as heaven is from earth, 

During the whole of the journey her thoughts 
recurred to the brief incident, and it was not 
until they were within a few minutes. of their 
destination that she remembered Will would be 
there to meet her, and then, for the first time in 
her life, she wished she could defer that meet- 
ing. She wanted to be alone, and enjoy this 
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sweet consciousness that bad sosuddenly seemed — 


to glorify her life. 

But the inevitable moment came, and with it 
Will and Agnes waiting on the pete to re- 
ceive her; and witha strong effort to master 
her feeling of repulsion, she responded as warm- 
ly as she could to bis bearty weleome.. In tho 
bustle and excitement of arrival, the pleasure 
at seeing old friends, she almost forgot the new 
self, and relapsed into the merry-bearted, un- 
conscious girl that they knew sd well; but yet 
ever and anon an odd feeling of loneliness and 
dissatisfaction would overpower her, and she 
would wonder at her own lack of enthusiasm. 

Will, for his part, was too genuinely pleased 
to have ber again by his side to’ notice any 


constraint on hers, and laughed anc. joked until’ 
Nora became almost tired of him, and longed to — 


get away to enjoy a little quiet. ' 

It was the same all the evening. Try as she 
would, she was conscious of a wish to avoid 
Will’s society, and did al] in her power to avoid, 
a tete-a-tete with him; and in the gayest party, 
where she herself formed the center of fun and 
amusement, she was conscious of a longing for 
the quiet, dimly-lighted drawing-room at Fair- 
holme, and saw mentally Mr. and Mrs. Staun- 
ton seated by the fire, engaged one with his 
book and the other with ber knitting. 

“I wonder if they miss me?’ she would 
think; and then remembered, with an odd sink- 
ing of the heart, that she would never again form 
one of the quietly happy trio, 


“Come and look at the moon, Nora,” cried — 
Will, awakening her from the momentary 


reverie. “It’s almost as bright as daylight. 
The ice will be splendid to-morrow!” 

She did as be asked her. It was a glorious 
night; but somehow it recalled that evening” 
when she had been looking out into the bright 
starry sky, and Launce ha 


Fairholme seized her as Will continued: 


‘“We sball have a splendid time for skating! __ 


I baven’t cared to go on until Ihad you. How. 
well we always get on together, don’t we?” 
“Yes, Will,”—very quietly. 


‘ Just as we shall get on in everything, You < 


i. 


come to thank her — 
for her song, and a wild longing to return to. — 


1 
y 
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and I were made for each other, dearest. It 
would be a hard fate that should separate us 
now, , 

Good Heaven! what made her shudder so at 
his words? Will had often ken so before, 
His love was no new matter to her, and yet she 
felt guilty of a horrible treachery in letting him 

ak so. Were they really bound to one an- 
other? If so, the chain would be likely to prove 
a galling one toher. Will was tender and more 
affectionate than ever, and seemed only anx- 
ious to assure her, by his every look and action, 
of the tenderness of his love for her. He looked 
more settled of purpose and more self-reliant 
- . than he had ever been before; and yet, school 
herself as she would, Nora felt the greatest dis- 
taste for his society. 
“What has come to me?” she cried, as she 
- tossed wakefully about in her bed. 
_. sible that I am going to dislike poor old Will 
' after all? I must get over this horrid feeling of 
aversion. It is so hateful—so fickle! And he is 
so stanch and true! What would guardy 
think of me if he knew how soon I had changed? 
I know he thinks a woman should 
Heaven fasting for a good man’s love.’ And 
‘ 2a good and true to me, and so will I be to 
+ m. 
And, with this resolution, she fell into a light, 
-ameasy slumber as the great hall clock struck 
the hour of five. 
"Come, Nora,” cried Will) entering tho 


¢ \ 


drawing-room, where she, occupied with letter- 
g ’ ; 4 | 


\ writing, was sitting alone. ‘‘Kvery one else is 

»- down on the ice, and i have been waiting for 

you this half-hour.” 

“Don’t wait any longer,” she said. ‘I will 
oin you as soon as I can, but I must finish my 
etters first.” | 
_, “Seribble them off anyhow, then,” he re- 
turned. “Tt isn’t likely 1 am going without 

_~ you. I feel that I have an exclusive right to 

your attention for the next few days. You 
_—  won’t be bothered by me for a long time again, 
} little darling!” 
be. The bugbear examination was over, and he 
was going to join his class ten days after 
_ Christmas. 
~~ **¥ou don’t bother, Will; but I think I shall 
finish my letters quicker without you,” said 
Nora, feeling it, impossible to write with him 
standing at her elbow. 
Yes “Leave them, then, till this afternoon. To 
‘whom are you writing of s9 mich importance?” 
“To Fairholme,” was the reply. ‘I must 
'. write for to-morrow.” 
~ “Ob, nonsense! It’s much more necessary 
- that you should come out with me. I won't 
have you sticking indoors, writing duty-letters, 
' when other people ars enjoying themselves.” 


: 
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. . “They are not duty-letters, Will. I lize to 
ne Mie write.” : 
~ + *T don’t like you to, though,” replied the 


autocratic Will. ‘‘Staunton and his dragon of 
_ @amother have quite enough of you when you 
_ areat Fairholme. Do let’s forget them, and bo 
s Jolly while we ¢an.” 

. “I do not wané to forget them, for I love 
‘them deariy.” 

_ “It’s more than I do, then,” was the response. 


-  **But wonders will never ceasa if Nora has | 


_ learned to love the tamer’s rod. i shall expect 
you to grow as prim and preciso as Agnes 
a v ne A 
'- Nora colored with vexation, and she rose and 
i, re away her writing materials, determining to 
| ‘leave the ice soon enough to enabie her to finish 
* her letters in time for the afternoon post. She 
‘Was very quiet as they waiked side by side 
- «down to the lake, and Wiil felt: afraid that he 
_.. had offended her. ; 
 .. * You're not vexed with ms, Nora?” he asked, 
Be deprecatingly. 
 ~ ‘Yes, I am, Will. I know I used to laugh 
- + with youat Mrs. Staunton; butsomehow I think 
“we understand each other better now, and [ feel 
_~ sofry that I ever did so.” 
© Well, don’t be vexed any more, and no one 
-. shall speak with more reverence than I. I 
_ -wouldn’t really vex you for the world, Nora, 
'. you know, and as long as it’s only Mrs. Staun- 
. ton that you gam to being treated with a 
‘want of respect, 1 don’t.mind; but don’t ask me 
'» to join you in admiring her model son. 
_.,, Staunton isa stick, and I hate him!” 
For shame, Will!” and the angry blood 
| rushed to ber face, and for the moment she al- 
‘most felt that she loathed her companion, ‘“ You 


ts i “have no right to speak so of a man who is so im- 

_* measurably your superior.” 

__. **Come, now. Nora, that is too strong!”—and 

‘for a moment Will’s good natured face was also 

. darkened by an angry flusb. ‘At any rate, 
Bee you have no right to say such a’ thing. nce 
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Staunton may be my superior, but at the same 

time I have no wish to resemble him,” 

‘(The more pity for you!” trembled on Nora’g 
tongue, but she restrained herself, and walked 
silently on. 

Ina few moments Will’s ebullition of anger 
was over, and he said, wistfully: 

‘** Nora, don’t let us spoil these few days with 
wrangling. Think as well of Mr. Staunton as 
you will, but remember your promise to me, 
and that I love you, dearest, better—far better 
—than any one else in the world.” 

Her own anger melted away at these words, 
and she felt keenly remorseful for her sharp 
language. 

‘Forgive me, Will,” she said gently. ‘Iwas 
wrong, too,” 

Soon they were gliding swiftly hand-in-hand 
over the smooth ice; and the sharp exercise, 
combined with the brilliant sunlight, the merry 
sounds of laughter and talking around her, and 
the warmly-admiring looks of bystamders, made 
her forget the newly-felt pain. and perplexity 

| which had beset her, 

“Nora,” said Agnes, as thetwo were brushing 
| their hair before the grate firein their bedroom 
| that night, ‘‘t hope you will try and persuade 
| Will to be quiet and less extravagant when he 
| joins bis class again than he was before. He 
| gave papa se deaiof anxiety then.” 

| ,*'t think Will wants to do right now,” said 
| Nora, with a sigh, reflecting. how implicitly 
every. one took it for granted that she was to 
| keep him straight. 

During the evening Mr. Trevor had managed 
to say quietly to her;. ‘‘ You are my boy’s 
guardian angel, Nora! I-never saw a young 
fellow so changed in my life!” 

She had smiled in return, and the approba- 
tion had been grateful to her, and yet his words 
made the same cold, dissatisfied feeling return, 
and the thought passed through her mind that 
no one sesmsd to realize that she would need 
any support from her future husband, it was 

| she who wastoilead and strengthen him. Surely, 
| sue told herself when Agnes bad. been sleeping 
| calmly for hour's, while she in vain tried to fol- 
| low her example, she ought to feel glad and 
| happy that her influence was so great, and that 
| she could do Willso much good. And yet her 
heart told her that this was nct so. 

The days passed quickly on tc the New Year. 
A grand ball was given on New Year’s Eve, 
and Will was in higher spirite even than usual 
as he danced inthe New Year with Nora, and 
| whispered in her ear: ‘ Next year, Nora, it 
| willbs different. I shall hold you here forever 
| then—never lef you go again] it is oniy that 
thought that reconciles me to the thought of 
parting now.” 
| A violent shudder passes through her frame 
: as she fesls hisarm tighten its grasp, and she 
| longs to break away, aud get aisne tc wrestie 
| with the awful feeling of aversicu. Is she really 
‘ growing to hatehim? And ske locks with eyes 
| full of dismay and terror at the handsome, 


j admiring and not unenvious gaze of many a 

fair dancer who would wiilingly bave accepted 

‘the attentions of the young heir of Ivy 

Towers. 

| Wil looked down into those eyes, his own 

| brimful of love and happiness, and .noticed the 

| strange iook, 

1 Nora, what isthe matter?” he cried. ‘ Are 
“Only 


| you not well?” 

‘* Yes, quite well,” she said, hastily. 

| a little tired.” 

“ Let us sit down, then,” he said. 

| No, no; we must finish the dance,” 

Anything was better than sitting dewn alone 

; with him with that hateful loathing in her 
heart, and with a powerful effort she over- 
came the feeling sufficiently to laugh and chat- 
ter gayly with all comers. ‘There was no one 
there with sufficient acuteness to see that the 
exuberant mirth was forced, to hear the hollow 
ring in the seémingly merry iaughter. 

Nextixorning brought a few short lines from 
Launce, They were very brief and guarded 
and yet Nora’s eyes filled with tears as she rea 
and re-read them. He merely wished her a 
Happy New Year, and expressed a feeling of 

| regret that he should not. be there to welcome 

| her..on her return to Fairbolme, but trusted 
that she and. his mother would be good com- 

| panions. 

‘*Gone!---gone!” moaned Nora, her heart 

| aching with an inoxpressible loneliness. ‘‘ Oh, 
guardy, what shall i do without you? I never 
kpvew that I loved you so!” 

She was so absorbed in her grief that she had 
not noticed Will’s appproach, and he now drew 
near, grieved and ‘surprised to find her in 

; \ 
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tears. Not unnaturally, he attributed it to 
grief. at his own departure, which was to take 
place on the following day, and tried his best. to 
comfort her. 

With-a heart-sick feeling of contempt for the 
deception she felt that she was practicing, Nora 
escaped from him as scon as she could, and in 
the privacy of her own room went through the 
now familiar struggle of trying to overcome 
her growing repugnance to her engagement. 


CHAPTER IX, 
LOVE ME LITTLE LOVE ME LONG. 

'lHE first few days ot February had already 
passed away before Nora returned to Fair- 
holme. How lonely and deserted seemed the 
place without its master! Even Boss and Tar- 
tar seemed tobe conscious of the change, and 
welcomed their old friend back with a very de- 
pressed air, as though they could scarcely real- 


ize that such a thing asa long ramble was ever 


in store for them again. 

F cr the first time in her life, Mrs, Staunton 
was ailing. She had caugbt a severe cold, 
which had turned to bronchitis, and Nora 
found her confined to her room. 

“Why didn’t you let mse know?’ she cried re- 
proachfuliy, ‘i would have come back at 
once,” 

‘“*Té was not of much consequence, my dear; 
and Idid not like to curtail your enjoyment, 
Barton bas been very attentive, and nursed me 
admirably.” 

But though she spoke thus quietly, the old 
lady was secretly gratified at Nora’s concern, 
and made no objection to her assuming the 

ost of head nurse now that she had returned. 

hat everything went smoothly we are scarcely 
prepared to affirm; but Nora had grown 
quiet and subdued in manner, that there was 
seldom any cause for the old irritating marks 
of disapprobation, and Mrs, Staunton had be- 
un to understand the depths in the girl’s na- 
ure which had before been hidden from her, 

As the spring came on, she was able to leave 
her room, put kad lost much of her old vigor, 
ard Nora saw that she looked with almost pain- 
ful eagerness for ktters from her. absent son, 
although she never expressed any anxiety for 
bis return, The letters came very regularly, 
and Nora was always privileged to read them; 
but they seemed to her meager and unsatisfac- 
tory, although they gave a tolerably detailed 
account of the wanderer’s journeyings and 
sight-seeings. 

‘om Will she heard regularly, and the terms 
of trusting, out-spoken love which formed the 
greater part of bis letters made her heart ache, 
and caused her te resolve ever anew to overcome 
her own coidness, She was also not free from 
anxiety on his account, for from Ivy Towers 
came letters indicating disapprobation at his 
conduct, 

A letter of remonstrance soon brought the 


| culprit post-haste to Fairholme to try and rein- 
i state himseif in her good opinion, and Nora 
| Stalwart form of her lover, which attracts the | shrunk back with fear and apprehension as he 


came in witha sunny, loving smile, so confident 
of her affection and truth. 

‘‘ What bave they been saying about me, little 
monitor?” he asked, as soon as the first greeting 
was over, and they were alone. ‘I know that 
I should not have been honored by such sage ad- 
vice had nct some one been putting into your 
head that I was going to the i 

‘Not quite so bad as that, Will,” she said, 
with a faint smile. ‘‘ But’ Ido not like to hear 


} of your causing your father Busey because I 


: know that he is so easy-going that 


E 


{You did not mean it, Nora, darling?—you. 


overlooks 
a great deal. I really did not like to write, but 
Agnes and Mrs. Trevor asked me to, and I 
thought it my duty.” 

‘* Well, now you’ve discharged your duty, and 
I have come to tell you that it is allright, I am 
to be forgiven?’ 

‘“‘T have nothing to forgive, Will. You must 
act onesie sor your own sake, not for mine.” 

‘Nora, I shall never do anything for any 
one’s sake but yours,” 

Sis words, were like the striking of the clock 
toa doomed man, for she felt that they made 
escape from her miserable position impossible. 
If only she did not feel so sure of his love, it 
would be so much easier to tell him that her 
own for him could never be otherwise than that 
of a sister. The strength of her misery made 
her speak impatiently. 


‘Don’t harp on the old subject, Will. You 
are a man, and ought to stand by yourself. Do 
you expect me always to be your Soeper?? 

“Nora, what can you mean?” 

‘‘ Forgive me, Will; I did not mean to be 

SS. 
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aot ‘ot tired of me? I could bear anything but 

a 

And Nora_reproached herself more bitterly 
than ever. Why—oh, why could she not love 
him? Will was far better than in the old days, 
and then she had never sbruuk from him as 
now, She remembered the time when a Jong 
day with him was one of the chief delights of 

; her existence, 

“Nora, darling,” he continued, sitting down 
by her side, and drawing her to him, while she, 
still reproaching herself for her unkindness, did 
not dare to resist, although his caressing arm 
seemed like a cruel vise—‘‘ Nora, darling, you 
must trust me. if I had done anything really 
wrong, do you think I could have come down 
here and looked into your dear face? But when 
Iam with all the other fellows, and you are so 
far away, it is bard to be altogether steady. 
Besides, you must remember that every young 
fellow has to left off steam occasionally, and the 
gZovernor isn’t quite so easy as you think. I 
don’t spend half as much as some fellows do. If 
it weren’t for you, he would have found it very 
different, I can tell you.” 

“Will, sometimes I think,”—she hesitated, 
and yet felt she must speak—‘‘ sometimes I think 
—I am afraid—that you and I are too young. 
It might. be better for you—” 

‘To go to the devil!” he interrupted, passion- 
ately, springing up and glaring down on*her 
from his great hight as she cowered conscience- 
stricken before him, ‘‘I beg your pardon for 
the expression, but that is what I really mean. 
It’s of no use to argue the question. I can’t do 
without you, Nora. Do you mean to ruin me, 
body and soul, or is this only a miserable pre- 
tense to threaten me into good behavior? Oh, 
Nora, I am humble enough!” bending down 
again, and taking hericy handin his. “I will 
promise everytiing if you will never suggest 
such a thing again. Ask what you will, and I 
will be precee as Staunton himself; but don’t 
speak about our being too young or unfit to be 
engaged.” 

It must be, then, She would strive no more, 
but would try to bear it as best she might; and 
yet she almost hated him when he brought in 
the name of the person she most honored on 
earth, as though to resemble him were the 
highest sacrifice he could bring her. She could 
not speak, and only passively resisted as Will 
resumed his place beside her, and tried to draw 
her again into his arms. 

“Nora, never say that again!” he pleaded 
earnestly, kissing her ngs des aching brow; 
**for I will never let you f° and I cannot think 
that you really wish it! shall write to Staun- 
ton, aid tell him that I think our engagement 
ought to be publicly announced. It isn’t fair 
to either of us.” 

“Oh, no, Will; not yet. There are only a 
few months.” 

“A few months! Oh, Nora, they seem like 
years tome! I wonder if you ever long for the 
time when we shall always be together as I do. 
But no, you can’t,” —resentfully—“ or you would 
never speak so calmly of our being too young.” 

“ Will, dear, you make me feel quite ashamed 
‘ila hae speak so. I do not deserve so much 

ove. 

“Never mind about that, dearest. I think 
you deserve anything, especially if you will 
only try to love me as I want you to. You are 
the best, the purest, the dearest, and most 
beautiful little darling in the world!” 

Each adjective was emphasized by a shower 
of lover-like kisses, to which she submitted 
with acalm exterior, but an inward yearning 
to escape from this love, which seemed to 
threaten her whole future with darkness and 
misery. : 

Will was very patient, and, for a young lover, 
hot yery exacting; but even be felt that the 
slight form he pressed so passionately to -his 
breast might have given more token of life and 
feeling. He withdrew bis arm with something 
of the feeling that one might do if one had been 
betrayed into the folly of embracing a beautiful 
eapae witb a hope of receiving a like warm re- 

urn. 

Nora noticed the action, and tried to make 
amends by a renewed lovingness and gentleness 

, of manner during the remainder of his stay. 


CHAPTER X. 
A CRUEL BLOW. 
In the excess of her penitence for her ungra 
Ciousness of the afternoon, Nora had seconded 
_ Mrs. Staunton’s invitation to Will to prolon 
his stay until the followfhg Monday, and ha 
therefore to endure the agony of a constant re- 
straint of ber real ested ie It was the first 
time that she had ever been called upon to! 
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—— such an ordeal, and she shudderingly 
asked herself how she would be able to endure 
such a state of mind forever. uld it be possi- 
ble that she was doomed for life to bear a love 
which, try as she might, awoke no responsive 
echo in her own breast? She must, she would 
love Will again as she had done in the old days. 

It so happened that a business matter with 
one of their lawyers made it necessary the 
next morning for Mrs. Staunton to see some of 
the papers left in her son’s secretary, and ac- 
cording to her wont, in the altered state of her 
relations with Nora, she asked her to make 
search for them. 

‘““You are sure to find them,” she said. 
‘“Launce told me that he should leave them 
there.” 

With a strange feeling, Nora obeyed, and en- 
tered thestudy for the first time since her return 
fromIvy Towers. It was with an indescribable 
feeling of awe that she sat down in the place of 
the absent master to fulfil ber task. 

Overcome with the recollections and a sense 
of ber own utter loneliness, Nora leaned her 
bead down on the desk and sobbed as though 
her heart would break. 

‘Oh, guardy, come back to me!” she cried. 
eee ever loved me or helped me as you 

id! 

It was some time beforeshe regained the mas- 
tery of herself, and remembered what she had 
come for, Then, drying her wet eyes, she be- 
gan her work. Ths search was a longer one 
than she had anticipated, and she had to turn 
out one draw after another. ' 

At length the missing roll of papers was dis- 
covered, and she was proceeding to rearrange 
the secretary, when she was startled by a small 
compartment, hitherto unnoticed, springing 
open. 

“Tt must be a secret drawer,” she thought, 
and tried to reclose it; but as she did .so, the 
contents caught her eye, filling her with a 
strange thrill of wonder and excitement. 

Side by side lay the sketch which Mr. Staun- 
ton had captured so long ago; a few faded 
flowers, which she remembered to have put in 
his button-hole on the day of the picnic, and a 
photograph of herself, 

With a stifled sob, Nora dropped upon her 
knees, and kissed the passionless, irresponsive 
desk, as though she must make amends for all 
her past blindness. In a moment the vail was 
torn away from the past, and she knew it all 
now. 

Launce Staunton had loved her, and had gone 
away to conquer that love; and she—oh, merci- 
ful Heaven! she loved him now it was too late, 
even as Will loved her. 

“Come, Nora, haven’t you found them yet?” 
cried Will, pene his head in at the door. “ 
haven’t got much longer, so be quick!” 

“Go into the garden, Will. I will come to 
you there.” 

She spoke as calmly as she could, for her 
heart and brain told her that she must have a 
few minutes for reflection before she could ful- 
fill the task before her. That it must be done 
she knew, and yet with all the force of her sen- 
sitive nature she shrunk from the pain she was 
about to inflict, 

“ Better, better so,” she murmured. ‘Better 
the preys pain than the lasting misery. Ah, 
Will, bad it only been that I did not love you, 
I would have married 
T cannot—I cannot!” 

And yet, to make him understand that her 
decision was irrevocable, without letting him 
know what she berself had but just learned,— 
that was the difficulty, for Nora knew well that 
Will would not accept his dismissal very readily. 

““Why,” she asked herself bitterly, ‘‘ had she 
learnt it at all now, seeing that it would be a 
source of misery to ber? Launce would come 
back, indifferent and heart-free, or, at any rate, 
free from her, and he would never know that 
she had loved him! How should she bear it?” 

But she went into the garden to join Will, 
who was growing impatient'at the delay. He 
saw at once that something was amiss, and, 
drawing her arm within his, asked, ‘‘ What is 
it, Nora? Have you bad news?” 

She tried to answer, but the attempt was too 
much for her, and she burst in‘o a fit of uncon- 
trollable hysterical weeping. 

Will was alarmed, and tried to soothe her by 
every endearment he could think of. But for 
some time his efforts were unavailing, and she 
sobbed convulsively each time she tried to 
speak. 

By degrees, however, she grew calm, and let 
Will draw her to.a seat in a shady corner of the 
flower-garden. Then, pressing the palms of her 
hands closely together, and nervously interlac- 


you! Butnow? Ob, no, 
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ing her fingers, she began, “‘ Will, I have some- 
thing to a4 to you, and you must hear me out 
quietly. 1t is better for us both to get it over.” 

“Say on, Nora,” he said, gloomily, with a 
foreboding of what was coming; and yet add- — 
ing, ‘‘ But don’t say that you are going to give 
me up, for I can’t bear that.” 

“Tam not going to give you up, Will,” she 
said, pointedly. ‘‘ But I am going to appeal to 
your generosity. . Will, I have tried to love you, 
and I can’t—at least, not in the way I ought if 
I married you.” Lek 

“Dearest, 1 know you do not love me as I do’ 
you, but I do not expect it. [will be contented 
with ever such a little bit of your heart; and, | 
you do not hate me, Nora?’ ne 

‘Hate you? Ob, Will! I love you dearly—at 
least, I should if you would but let me feel free 
again. It has all.been a dreadful mistake! I 
did not know what love was like; and when you ~ 
loved me, it seemed so right that I should make 
you happy.” 

‘s And how should you know now?” he asked 
quickly. \ 
“‘T am older, Will,” she answered, faintly. 
‘Oh, Will, be kind to me! know I never 
ought to have given you hopo; but I did not un- 

derstand, and I thought I could love you.” 

She looked beseechingly into his face, but he 
turned away, and Nora saw that, strong man as 
he was, his eyes wero full of tears, and his voice 
was choked with sobs as ho answered: ‘*‘ What 
is it in me that isso hateful? Am I so utterly 
unlovable?” 

‘*Oh, no, Will; you are not unlovable. It is 
my heart that is so hard that I cannot love.” 
She layghed bitterly atherown words. ‘‘ Some 
day you will love some ore else, who will be- 
able to love you in return.” 

“Don’t say that, Nora! Noone can ever take 
your place. Don’t seud me away: alone and 
heart-broken! I cannotgive up hope! Darlir 
perhaps it is as you say, you are too young. ‘ 
will wait years, half a lifetime, buj,don’t make © 
me give you up altogether! Some day the love 
will come.” ‘ 

“Not that love,” she said, sadly. ‘When I | 
try to Jove you, 1 think I almost hate you! Oh, — 
dear, kind Will, how can I be so ungrateful? J. 
wish I were dead and out of this misery!” . 

‘‘Oh, Nora! Nora! it must be, then. You ° 
shall not hate me! I will give you back your 
freedom, but Heaven have pity on me!” 

And he buried his face on the back of the seat, 
and Nora trembled as she saw that most pathetic. 
of all sights, a strong man weeping. 

‘Don’t say that!” she said, putting herlittle © 
hand deprecatingly on his arm. ‘‘ Will, look  ~— 
round and say‘you forgive me.” \ 

‘Forgive you, my darling? I have nothing ; 
to forgive. You cannot help it. I was a pre- 
sumptuous idiot ever to dream of possessing such 
@ jewel as your love!” 

‘“No, Will, you were not. I wish, with all - 
my heart, I could give it you. But promise me’ 
that you will not do anything rash. Oh, Will, ° 
it would break my heart if I heard of your 
going wrong, and thought it was my fault. Be 
strong and true, and some day you willfindoné  — 
more worthy of your love than I.” ., LSP ys 

‘Nora, I wiil try. You shall not have cause 
to blush for the man who would have loved you 
to the end; who does and must love you, lehyou” 
say or do what you will. But never think of 
my loving any one else. For where shall I find — 
another Nora?’ ae 

Both felt that it was needless to’ prolong the 
painful meeting, and yet for Will totake his 

ast look at‘the dearly-loved face seemed almost 
an impossibility. ties 
“‘T cennot!” he cried, as he took her hands im 
his. “It cannot be all over between us, and — 
that 1 must never sce your face again!” te 

“Tt must be now, dear,” ste said, gently dis- 
engaging herself; ‘but not forever. ome | 
day we shall meet again, and quite forget this 
sad, troubled chapter of our lives,” 

“T shall not forget, Nora, it is sad, but all / 
that will ever be sweet in my life goes with it.” 

As she watched the receding dog-cart that 
bore him so swiftly away from her,’and re- — 
flected how the heart which had ever beaten so 
truly for her was aching now for her sake, her 
remorse, coupled with her own misery, was — 
very great, and she felt an irresistible 
craving to pour out her grief intosomesympa- 
thetic ear. It was so hard—so hard to bear it 
all alone. : Ge 

When she re-entered the bing, My sber . 
found Mrs, Staunton busy with her letters, apd 
sitting down quietly, tried to occupy herself be 
with ber book. But it wasof nouse, Thelet- 
ters swam before her eyes, and a. half-stifled 
sc. caused her companion to look round, f0 


- 
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. us both! Launce is coming home! Read this 


, 


— 


wt 


ae frou remember Audrey Ventnor? I have met her 


~*~ 


"able to avoid bim. 


_ still perplexed at the girl’s distress, 


so far from her, would be worse than Launce 


-allso long ago. Poor girl! 


_ able to make some reparation. Surely, she is one 


to see you, 


aye ___ HER GUARDIAN’S SACRIFICE, — 


“Why, Nora! what is this? Are you in 
trouble?” 
_. Secarcely knowing what she did, the worn, 
wiserable girl flung herself on her knees, and 
burying herfacein Mrs, Staunton’s dress, cried: 
“Tt is all over between us! I have told Will I 
oan love him; and I think my heart is brealk- 

g! 


CHAPTER XI, 
HER UNTOLD SECRET. 


{ To say that Mrs, Staunton was surprised at 
this unexpected revelation would weakly de- 
scribe her feelings of amazement. That Nora 
had dreamed of ending her engagement had 
never occurred to her; and now the sudden 
confession, coupled with the girl’s excited man- 
ner and evident trouble, perplexed her sorely. 

“Tell me all about it,” she said, trying to 
Speak soothingly, and raising the drooping 
form from its dejected position. ‘“‘ Have you 
had some lovers’ dissension? You must not act 
rashly, child!” 

‘““We have had no quarrel,” said Nora. 
** And, indeed, I have not acted lightly. Iam 
very, very much ashamed, but I could not hel 
it. It was alla mistake, and I dared not let it 
go any further!” 

“*Does Mr, Trevor concur in your opinion?” 


“Not now; but he will, I feel sure; he will 
see that it is better. I dared not marry him 
when I found that I covli not love him!’ 

“Well, well, my dear, the mistake is better 
found out now than later. Meanwhile, I am 
glad that there was no formal engagement.” 

The confession once over, Nora was calmer, 
and listened quietly to Mrs. Staunton’s words, 
though some of them were torture to her, and 
Seemed to probe her wounded, weary heart to 
its very depths. She was sinkivg into a sort of 
apathetic despair when the old lady, taking up 
a letter from the table, put it into her hand, 
and said: ‘‘See, here is some good news for 


jetter, my dear! You have been a true little 
comforter in my loneliness, and I know you 
‘will be the first to rejoice in my joy at having 
‘my son again.” 
Of all the stiff, yet heartfelt words, Nora 
heard nothing, though at another time they 
would have given ler pleasure. 
*TLaunce is coming home!” How those words 
in her brain, filling it with a medley of in- 
describable thoughts. ‘*Launce is coming 
home!” How would he come? Had he for- 
gotten her? Would he smile upon her as in the 
past? She would see him, hear his voice, feel 
the pressure of his hand. But—and her heart 
stood still with fear— what would he say when 
he knew what she had done? Hs would think 
her cruel, fickle, wayward, not knowing her 
own heart, and reckless of t ain she gave 
others. How would she bear his cold look of 
disapprobation? He had loved her, but the love 
would be dead and buvied when he lost all sense 
of trust inher honor. Launce at home, and yet 


separated by the ocean’s swelling tide. 

0 wonder that it was some moments before 
she could read the words in the well-known 
writing; but as at length she did so, her whola 
attention was concentrated on them, and each 
word, each stroke, seemed like a dagger at her 
pat It ran thus, and was dated from Alex- 
andria:— 


“Dear MoTHEer:— 

“You will be surprised, and I dare say not un- 
pleased, to hear that I shall reach Fairholme almost 
as soon as you receive this. I am just on the eve of 
my departure, and am bringing you a visitor. Do 


ut here, at the other side of the world, and heard 
,the end and reason of the oy which perplexed us 
I feel ashamed when I 

think how we have wronged her, and hope to be 


of the noblest creatures on God’s earth! But it isa 
tong story, and as time presses, I will defer it till I 
see you. Meanwhile, I will tell you that her father 
is dead, and that she is alone in the world, and that 
Thave asked her in your name to consider Fair- 
holme as her own home as Jong as she wants one. 
I know I need not ask you to welcome her, for you 
always loved her, and believed in her when we did 
not. Love to Nora, Audrey has heard all about 
her, and sends love. She is quite anxious to make 
her acquaintance, and hopes with me that her 
course of love, ee true, runs smooth. Trusting 
ere long, 
“ Your affectionate son, 
“ Launce Sraunton.”’ 
He was coming, yet Nora longed to be 
He had forgotten her. 
d he ever really loved her? Had she not 
made another awful mistake? What had she, 
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after all, to assure her that he ever had loved 
her, pape only ten minutes before she bad 
felt so confident of it? Ab, well! she’ was pu:- 
ished now for all, for her treatment of Will and 
her own self-deceit, for she loved him now for 
eee or for ill, come what would. He hoped to 

nd her still engaged to Will, that ber course of 
love ran smooth; and he had even spoken of 
her to that woman, Audrey Ventnor; ‘the 
noblest creature on God’s earth!” Of course he 
loved her; she saw itall. The long story, whose 
telling he deferred, would have its end when 
Launce Staunton introduced his affianced wife, 
the future mistress of Fairbolme. 

‘“*T cannot see him now,” sbe moaned. “ I 
have been such a fool! And that woman! How 
dare she send patronizing messages to me! I 
hate her—I hate her! Bus what an idiot I am! 
Why should I hate ber because she has seen and 
prized what I wasso blind as to pass by? But sure- 
ly he did love me? I cannot be mistaken there, 
although it may be that it was only a passing 
fancy. Oh, why did I ever become conscious of 
it, if it was only to be tortured like this?” 

She could think no more, nor weep, nor even 
moan. With a dazed, almost stupefied look she 
sat immovably still, staring with a stony gaze 
at the pale, miserable-looking reflection of her- 
self, until at last the dressing-bell rung, and she 
was disturbed by the entrance of ber maid. 

Then she aroused herself, and feeling that for 
the first time in her life she had a part to play, 
and that at all hazards she must, at any rate, 
bide her folly and misery from the world, 
dressed and joined Mrs, Siaunton in the draw- 
ing-room, 

The next week a telegram announced that the 
travelers had arrived in New York, and would 
reach Fairholme that evening. It had come, 
then; only a few hours more! 

Nora heard the news with the calmness of 
despair, and forced herself to appear to enter 
into Mrs; Staunton’s natural joy. 

‘* We have missed him, you and I, Nora,” she 
said. ‘‘ I am glad he has not stayed away very 
long.” 

Yes,” said Nora. ‘‘Ilamsure you must be 
glad that ke is coming.” 

‘‘T am, dear. We mothers are selfish crea- 
tures at the bes!; and at my time of life, when 
I cannot expect to stay with him much longer, 
it is a great grief to me for him to go away.” 

Some time before their arrival she crept to 
Mrs. Staunton’s side, and said pleadingly, 
“Will you tell my guardian about yesterday? 
And please ask bim not to speak to me about it. 
I cannot bear it.” 

“J will tell him, my dear. But are you con- 
fident of yourself that you really wish the affair 
to beat an end? I am afraid you are suffer- 
ing. 

“Oh, no, no! Iamonlysorry for Will’s sake, 
Ican never love him! Please never say any- 
thing more about it.” 

And she looked so agonized and entreating, 
that Mrs. Staunton could feel that she was in 
earnest, and promised that she would tell 
Launce what she wished, but that he must de- 
cide for himself which was the best course to 
pursue, 

Every tick of the Jarge clock on the mantile- 
shelf seemed the echo of a heart’s throb, and 
Nora could almost have shrieked with agony as 
she watched the pendulum regularly and inex- 
orably oscillate. Everything was going on 
with its usual routine only she seemed out of 
keeping with it all, and to find discord, jangling 
and confusion where ali had once been harmony. 
At that moment so great was the tension of her 
nervous system that she really thought she 
must be going mad, and it was with veritable 
relief that at last the long-awaited sounds struck 
on her ear and she realized that he had come. 

She could not move, she did not even rise to 
meet him as Launce entered the room with a 
tall dark lady who went with him up to his mo- 
ther, awaiting them both with open arms of 
welcome. 

‘ Thank Heaven that you have come back 
safely, my boy!” was her tremulous, heartfelt 
greeting; and then she turned round to the 
other comer, and said, “I will not believe it 
necessary for me to tell you. Audrey, how wel- 
come you areto Fairholme, but now that you 


have come back to us at last [ hope we shall }. 


long have the pleasure of keeping you here.” 
How happy they were among themselves! 
What did she, an intruder, doin such a thorough 
home-scene? Nora’s eyes were eagerly bent on 
the new-comer, as these bitter thoughts filled 
ber heart, and she could not but acknowledge 
that she had never seen a mor? striking person 
than that pale, dark woman with deep-set gray 
eyes and regularly white teeth, which gleamed 


beautifully when she smilingly answered Mrs. 
Staunton’s warm words. 

‘‘ And this is my ward!” said Launce, at 
length turning to and presenting her to Miss 
Ventnor. ‘* You see, Nora, Iam back in time 
for the wedding. I hope you and Audrey will 
be great friends.” 

**T hope you will let it be so,” said the latter. 
gently taking Nora’s band and kissing her broad 
white brow. ‘* Launce has told me so much of 
you, that it does not seem that we are stran- 
gers,” 

‘¢Thank you; you are very kind!” said Nora, 
searcely lifting her eyes from the ground, feel- 
ing that another moment’s repression must drive 
her mad. 

This was all too awful, too humiliating! She 
maust bave been mistaken; Launce had never 
really loved her. She laughed at the idea when 
she looked at the graceful, regal bearing of Au- 
drey Ventnor, and remembered her own di- 
minutive appearance, If she had only seen her 
before, she would have been spared the miser- 
able folly of ever believing that Launce could 
have loved her. 

But she was undeceived now; his manner was 
unmistakable; and she only longed to escape 
from the group, which seemed so perfect in it- 
self, that her own loneliness seemed so much 
the more unbearable. 

As soon as she could she withdrew, uncon- 
scious that Launce’s eyes were following her to 
the door. 

‘‘Nora looks very ill, mother,” he said. ‘I 
never saw any one so changed in my life. Is she 
unwell?” 

‘‘She does look pale to night,” was the re- 
sponse; ‘‘but I am not surprised. She was very 
much agitated the other day, and has not yet 
got over it.” 

“Ts she in trouble?’ And even Nora could 
not have thought that there was any indiffer- 
ence in that quick, anxious tone. 

“T believe only a passing one. She has con- 
cluded that it is best to break off her engage- 
ment with Mr, Trevcr,” 

“Break off her engagement!” And Launce 
started out of his chair with astonishment, 
while his eyes met those of Audrey Ventuor 
bent on bim with a strange smile. ‘For what 
reason? Has he neglected her?” 

‘*Oh, no; she feels that sbe has made a mis- 
take, and that she does not love bim sufficiently. 
I cannot but believe that she speaks truly, 
though her present suffering would seem to 
suggest something more.” 

‘Mother, bave yon watched rightly? Are 
you sure that, he has not trifled with her happi- 
ness?’ There was a vebement eagerness in his 
youges and be was striding rapidly up and 

own, 

‘Quite sure, Launce! Mr. Trevor has shown 
no Giminution in bis Jove, but I fancy Nora has 
for some time experienced a sense of dissatis- 
faction.” 

“But why this sorrow? The child looks 
er miserable! I must speak to her my- 
se 

‘Nora asked me to tell you of this, and at the 
same time to beg you not to spcak to her about 
it,” said his mother. 

‘But I cannot let it rest. We know how 
high-spirited she-is, and that she may be im- 
periling her own happiness when a little timely 
interference might set all straight.” - 

“T believe that she is quite sincere in the 
reason she gives. And, after all, her sufferirg 
may be the result of the remorse she must feel 
for the pain she has occasioned Mr. Trevor.” 

“Will you trust me to find out, Launce?’ 
broke in Audrey Ventnor’s quiet voice. “ Per- 
haps she will confide in me if we get on well 
to-etber.” 

His.eyes looked his thanks, and taking her 
han®, be said: 

‘* How shall I ever be grateful enough to you, 
Audrey? You are but adding another to the 
load of benefits I can never repay !” 

Nora was just re-entering the room, and oyer- 
heard his words—noting, too, the action which 
accompanied them, and abruptly closing the 
Goor, fled to her own reom, where she locked 
the door, and at length fotind relief for her over- 
charged heart in a storm of passionate sobs. 


CHAPTER XII. 
LOVE’S REWARD. 


Durine the next few days Nora went about 
the house ljke a shadow ot her former self, 
striving toa er gay and uw concerned. 

| Launce watched her with great uneasiness: and 
bad it not been for her repellent reserved manner 


i ‘. |. Mistakes Tight, Audrey,” he said. “ 


i 


HER GUARDIAN’S SACRIFICE, 


to himself, would have found it hard to follow 
Audrey’s advice not to speak to her. 

Meanwhile Audrey had fallen naturally into a 
leading position; and even Nora was obliged to 
succumb to her gentle fascination, and to love, 
in spite of herself, the quiet, interesting-looking 
woman who smiled so sweetiy on her. She 
fought against the feeling at first; but Audrey 
ignored all rebuffs, and was so gentle and un- 
assuming, and yet so persistent, that Nora at 
ase le felt a relief to submit to her tender em- 

race. 

““Come, Nora, dear, you must love me a little. 
I could love you dearly, if you would let me. 
I never had a sister, dear; but I liked always to 
fancy I had one, and I think my fancies always 
took the form of a fair young creature like you. 
We have so much in common, dear; for each 
of us is an orphan, and without any near rela- 
tions, "We ought to be friends.” 

“« We will be,” said Nora. ‘I do love you, 


_ and I will, but—” 


‘ But what?” said Audrey, smiling. ‘‘ There 
must be no ‘but’ to our friendship. You are 
going to be my little sister; and, to begin with, 
f am not going to let my little sister have a 
trouble eating away her heartin secret. What 
is it, Nora, dear? I should scarcely recognize 
you for the light-hearted young thing your 
guardian told me about.” 

“T am quite happy,” persisted Nora, ‘1 
suppose I am getting older.” 

“Not old enough to have such a hollow ring 
in your laugh and voice. Highteen, or eighty 
either, is not. old enough for that. Mayn’t I 
know it, dear?” 

“You know it all,” said Nora, ‘‘I dare say 
they have told you what a fickle, shallow- 
hearted thing Iam.” And her voice trembled 
with sobs. 

‘* No one has told me any such untruth,” said 
Audrey, putting her arm round her with great 
tenderness, and locking into the sweet, troubled 
brown eyes with her own calm gray ones. ‘‘So 
that is the trouble? You are afraid that your 
friends think the less of you because you have 
refused to marry Mr. Trevor?” 

“Ob, if only I could make people under- 
mgd And the long-repressed tears burst 

orth, 

Audrey let her weep on undisturbed, for she 
knew it would neat & ease to her overcharged 
heart and brain. resently the sobs grew 
calmer, and then she said: ‘I think, dear, we 
do understand. We feel that you allowed 
yourself to be persuaded into an engagement 
which yonr more matured judgment could not 
approve of. Naturally you feel much pain for 
Mr. Trevor’s disappointment. Is this not so?” 

‘““'Yes—yes,” sald 2 Nora. ‘And you do think 
I was right?” ‘ 

“Certainly, dear, if you canuot love him. 

ut tell me, was this conviction a sudden one, 
or had you thought it possible before?” 

Nora flushed as she answered: 

“Tt was sudden at the last; but I had thought 
of it for a long time, and had been trying to 
make myself love him ever since—since—” 

‘Since when, dear?” 

‘‘Since I went to his home for Christmas. 
When I saw Will again, I found it all so differ- 
ent; but I didn’t know then why it was, Tuat 
only came by degrees.” 

“And you-first felt this feeling of aversion 
when you went to Ivy Towers?” 

There was a quiet smile round the corners of 
Audrey’s mouth. 

‘Poor little girl, you must have been very 
unhappy. But you must not grieve any more 
now, ied you know that you have really done 
the best thing for Mr. Trevor’s own sake.” 

“But I wish I had never given way; it would 
have been so different then!” And the wistful 
look told its own sad tale. 

“Tam afraid this is not quite all,” said Audrey. 
“Have you nothing else to tell your sister, 
Nora?” 

‘Nothing more that I can tell,” said Nora, 
with firmly set mouth; and Audrey saw that 
whatever else the girl bad. on her mind she 
meant to keep there. 

3ut Audrey was satisfied, and presently 
sought Launce to let him know the result of her 
questioning, 

“I put my own construction on it all,” she 
said, with a quiet smile. ‘‘And let me tell you, 
Mr, Staunton, that you are a ridiculously short- 
sighted fellow to be intrusted with the guardi- 
anship of such a dear little creature.” 

For such a gentle woman, Audrey was vehe- 
mently indignant; but Launce took her reproof 

ris 


. very quietly. 


ut my 


‘“T owe you a good turn for trying to 
erhaps 
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you have not been infallible; so I have been 
doing a little repairing of broken heart-strings 
on my own account.” F 

**What do you mean, Launce?” 

“He means this,” said a man’s deep voice be- 
hind her; and Audrey turned ashen white as 
she felt herself clasped to that man’s breast, and 
heard him say, ‘‘Launce has told me all, 
Audrey, and I have come to claim my own 
after all these years. Send me away again if 
you dare!” 

Launce quickly effaced himself, rightly feel- 
ing that the long-separated lovers would get 
over all their difficulties much better without 
his assistance. His own thoughts were full of 
what Audrey bad told bim about Nora. 

“Tf I could but believe i.!” he said. ‘* But, 
no; it cannot be. There is something more 
than the remembrance of Will Trevor between 
us! I feel that my darling has changed in ref 
ways, and that she avoids me! Is it the recol- 
lection of that one moment’s forgetfulness, I 
wonder?” 

His reverie was broken by the shadow of 
Nora’s figure falling across his window as she 
passed on to the garden. He went to the case- 
ment, and looked at her, She had a scared, 
frightened look, and was pressing her hand to 
her side as though to still the beating of a vio- 
lepey throbume heart.” 

‘What is it, my little bird, now?” thotght 
Launce, looking after her tenderly. ‘At any 
rate, she shall not suffer, and I make no effort 
to find the cause!” And he prepared to follow 
her into the flower-garden, whither she had fled 
to think over the strange sight which had re- 
vealed itself to her as she, unseen, had entered 
the drawing-room—Audrey Ventnor in the 
arms of a strange man, who was taking all the 
privileges of a lover with Launce’s affianced 
wife! hat could it mean? Was there no 
truth in the world? 

‘““Have you seen a ghost, Nora?” asked 
Launce’s voice from behind. 

And turning round, she found herself tete-a- 
tete with her guardian for the first time since 
his return. 

‘Oh, no; ghosts don’t walk in the daytime,” 
she answered, trying to escape. 

But he caught ber with a restraining ‘a-m 
and said; ‘‘ Butit is something, Nora; aad i 
insist on knowing.” 

** Indeed, I cannot tell you!” 

A dim light broke on him. 

‘* Were you in the drawing-room?” he asked. 

“Yes; but don’t ask me anything more.” 

‘¢ T can tell you what you saw there,” he said. 
*“ Audrey Ventnor and her lover. But what 
was there to frighten you, then?” 

“You know, then?” 

“Of course I know, considering that I 
brought Audrey Ventnor home for that very 
meeting.” 

“T thought—” 

And she stopped. 

‘* Well, what did you think?” 

“That Audrey was going to marry you.” 

“To marry me! Good heavens! what put 
such an idea into your head? I am afraid, little 
Nora, that there is no woman who will marry 
me, since there is only one woman in the world 
that I love, and she dislikes and avoids me,’”” 

He was looking very earnestly into ber face, 
which crimsoned under the searching gaze; yet 
she was not satisfied. 

“But your letter—Mrs. Staunton said it was 
so,” she continued, ‘ 

“1 think not,” he said, quietly. ‘Listen, 
Nora; I will tell you the whole tale. When I 
left America, I went because a little woman, 
who had seemingly built up a barrier between 
me and her, was dearer to me than mother 
home, or country, and, like a coward, I fle 
from the temptation of trying to win her love 
for my own. I was very sad and lonely, little 
Nora, and sometimes very bitter when I thought 
of what [ had missed. In Egypt I met Audrey 
Ventnor, the daughter of an old school-fellow 
of my mother’s, and an old and well-loved play- 
mate of my own. But we had never been 
lovers, though my mother had wished it; and I 
knew, or thought I knew, that her heart was 
given to my friend, George Lacy, a young, 
struggling lawyer, but as good-hearted a fellow 
as ever lived. What was our surprise and grief 
when she suddenly jilted him, seemingly for no 
cause or reason, and went abroad with her 
father, a worthless old ne’er-do-weel, who only 
brought misery to all who came in contact with 
him. George was cut to the heart; but he bore 
it bravely, and rose in his profession, Only I, 
his friend, knew that the old sore was green as 
ever; and when out in Egypt, by her father’s 
death-bed, { learnt audrey, 's reason—knew that 
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she was more than worthy of him—you en be 
sure that I determined to bring them together. 
Nora, she had — away like that because she 
knew that her father would only bring disgrace 
on and drag down the man she loved, and ever 
since had devoted herself to the old sea y 
toiling with fingers and brain to support him in 
drunken, dissolute idleness. Oh, child, the 
story thrilled me; but my task was not an easy 
one, for Audrey is proud, and I knew she would 
not willingly meet the man in his prosperity 
whom she had rejected in his poverty. And s0.. 
I brought her here, and wrote to George Lac 
to let him know the jewel that awaited his 
gathering. "You have seen their meeting, and 
now you will understand that I was not sur- 


prised.” ; 
Nora had listened with mute, sympathetic at- 
tention, her tears flowing softly all the while. 


‘*Good, noble Audrey!” she aegnn: ‘‘and you 
—ob, Mr. Staunton, how grateful she will be to. 
you! 


‘““The balance of gratitude is on my side,” he ) 


said, taking her little hand in bis. ‘‘ Nora, I 
haven’t told you all yet. We men are poor 
creatures. -When we've got a burt we must cry 
out, and there is something in Audrey that. 
makes one confide in her. At any rate, she 
found out my secret, and I think it wasshe who 
made me feel how unmanly it was to run away 
from home duties and my old mother because: 
I-could not bear to look on another man’s happi- 
ness. But when we came back I found that 
matters had changed. This indefatigable ‘ws 
maker told me that I had been making a fool of 
myself, and that I had been an idiot to goawa: 
and Jeave my little charge to fight for herself. 
She told me—and oh, my little Nora, did she 
tell me truly? that in our last parting I had 
awakened in you the first consciousness of loves. 
and that during our separation this had gone on 
growing until my little darling is'really able to 
bestow her love on her poor old guardian. Is it’ 
so, sweet? Darling, can you really love me?” 

Nora’s head had sunk deeper and deeper on 
her breast as Launce proceeded, and, now for 
apswer she hid the sweet face suffused with 
burping blushes in his waistcoat. . 

‘Look up once, my darling,” he urged, “‘ and 
say, ‘1 love you,’” 

‘*T love you, Launce,” whispered the tremb- 
ling lips; ‘“‘I love you, Launce,” said the beam- 
ing eyes; and ‘I love you, Launce,” echoed the 
beating heart which had forgotten all its pain 
and sorrow, and felt so at rest in the strength. 
of this new great love and the assurance of his. 

‘* Ah, darling! would that we bad known 
sooner!” he said. ‘‘ Little one, if you but knew 
how my heart ached with yearning for you 
when you were so unconscious!” 

“Oh, Launce, how could you love me so 
when I was so young and foolish, and you so—” 

‘‘Old and wise,” he interrupted, laughingly... 
‘ Ah, Nora, we cannot understand these things! 
I only know that 1 loved you from the first mo- 
ment that I went and found you in grief, and 
that I loved you when you came here, rebel- 
lious and willful, determining to show us how 
little you cared for us,” ; 


“Ob, no, no!” she cried. “I always cared, 
but I pretended not to; and when you taught 
me to love and honor you, it was not very hard. 
to obey.” 

‘Was I such a tyrant, darling? I always | 
meant to be tender to you.” 


“You were always good, Launce, and I loved 


you better for making me choose the right, and 
disapproving when I went wrong. That was 
why I was so miserable when you went away. 


“ 


ae 
« 
‘ 


J felt so lonely and weak; but I did not know | by 


then that I loved you. I only knew that I was 


unhappy, and that poor Will was nota bit dear ~ 


to me. It made me, ob, so wretched, and I 
struggled against it with all my heart!” 


“Poor sweet one! But I cannot but be glad — 


that you did not succeed. I could not spare 


your love, dear one, now.” 


“Nor I yours, oh, Launce! We areso happy © 
now that I can’t think that I was ever miser- 


able; and yet half an hour ago I thought that 


my heart was breaking!” e 


‘‘ Ah, it is in safe keeping now!” said Launce, 


kiss I vow that it shall be well kept, as I charge 

you to keep mine!” J a 

| THE END, es ee 
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kissing again the sweet lips. ‘And with this 
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Canoe. By C. Dunning Clark. 
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C. Dunning Clark. 
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By Captain Frederick Whittaker. 

32 White Beaver, the Indian Medicine Chief: or, The Ro- 
mantic and Adventurous Life of Dr. D, Frank Powell, known on the 
Border as “ Fancy Frank,” “‘ Iron Face,” etc. By Col. P. Ingraham, 

33 Captain Ralph, the Young Explorer; or, The Centipede 
Among the Floes. By C. Dunning Clark. 

34 The Young Bear Hunters, A Story of the Haps and Mishaps 
of a Party of Boys in the Wilds of Michigan. By Morris Redwing. 

35 The Lost Boy Whalers; or, In the Shadow of the North Pole. 
By T..C, Harbaugh. 

36 Smart Sim, the Lad with a Level Head. By Ed. Willett, 

87 Old Tar Knuckle and His Boy Chums; or, The Monsters 
of the Esquimaux Border. By Roger Starbuck, 

38 The Settler’s Son; or, Adventures in Wilderness.and Clear- 
ing. By Edward §, Ellis. 

39 Night-Hawk George, and His Daring Deeds and Adventures 
in the Wilds of the South and West. By Col. Prentiss Ingraham. 

40 The Ice Elephant; or, The Castaways of the Lone Coast. By 
Captain Frederick Whittaker. 
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By T. C. Harbaugh. 
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The Snow Hunters; or, Winter in the Woods. By Barry 
De Forrest. 
45 Jack, Harry and Tom, the Three Champion Brothers; or, 


Adventures of Three Brave Boys with the Tattooed Pirate. 
Captain Frederick Whittaker. 

The Condor Killers; or, Wild Adventures at the Equator. 
By T. C. Harbaugh. 
The Boy Coral Fishers; or, The Sea-Cavern Scourge., By 
Roger Starbuck. 
Dick, the Stowaway; or, A Yankee Boy’s Strange Cruise. . 
By Charles Morris. / 
Tip Tressell, the Floater; or, Fortunes and Misfortunes on 
the Mississippi. By Edward Willett. 

The Adventurous Life of Nebraska Charlie, (Chas. E. 
Burgess.) By Colonel Prentiss Ingraham, 
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51 The Colorado Boys; or, Life on an Indigo Plantation. By 
Joseph E. Badger, Jr. ; 
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Charles Morris. 
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By T. C. Harbaugh. 
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man. 
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Lame Tim, the Mule Boy of the Mines. By Charles Morris. 
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By Joseph BE. Badger, Jr. s 
The Adventurous Life of Captain Jack, the Border Boy. 
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66 Little Dan Rocks; or, The Mountain Kid’s Mission. By te 
Morris Redwing. 1 ie 
67 "Longshore Lije; or, How a Rough Boy Won His Way. By 
C. Dunning Clark. 
68 Flatboat Fred; or, The Voyage of the “Experiment.” By 
Edward Willett. ; ' 
69 The Deer-Hunters; or, Life in the Ottawa Country. By 


John J, Marshall. 

70 Kentucky Ben, the Long Rifle of the Plains; or, The Boy 
Trappers of Oregon. By Roger Starbuck. : 

71 The Boy Pilot; or, The Island Wreckers. By Col. Ingraham, 

72 Young Dick Talbot. By Albert W. Aiken, 

73 Pat Mulloney’s Adventures ; or, Silver Tongue, the Dacotah 
Queen. By C. L. Edwards. 
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By Charles Morris. 
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L. Bowen, 
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west. By T. C. Harbaugh. 
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"8 The Boy Prospector; or, The Scout of the Gold Ravine. By 
Roger Starbuck. Gey 

9 Minonee, the Wood Witch; or, The Squatter’s Secret. By Edwin. 

» Emerson. 

80 The Boy Cruisers; or, Joe and Jap’s Big Find. Ey Edward 
Willett. 

81 The Border Rovers; or, Lost on Overland Trail, By J, — 
Milton Hoffman. 

82 The Wolf Queen; or, The Giant Hermit of the Scioto, By 
Captain Charles Howard. 
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83 The Young Nihilist; or, A Yankee Boy Among the Russians, 
By Charles Morris. 

84 Little Rifle; or, The Young Fur Hunters, By Capt. “ Bruin” 
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American Copyright Novels and the Cream of Foreign Novelists, Unabridged, FOR FIVE CENTS! 


1 The Masked B ide; or, Will She Marry 
Him? By Mrs. Mary Reed Crowell. 

2 Was It Love? or, Collegians and Sweet- 
hearts. By Wm. Mason Turner, M. D. 

i Egg Girl oat . By a rid mage pee 

rave eart; or, Startli trange, 

By Arabella Southworth: v 

5 Bessie Raynor, the Work Girl. By 
William Mason Turner, M. D. 

6 The Secret Marriage. By Sara Claxton. 


7 A Daughter of Eve; or, Blinded by Love.:; 
»By Mrs. Mary Reed Crowell. 
S Heart to Heart. By Arabella Southworth. 


9 Alone inthe World; or, The Young Man’s 
Ward. By the author of “ Clifton,” etc. 
10 A Pair of Gray Eyes. By Rose Kennedy. 
11 Entangled; or, A Dangerous Game. y 
ie Ogg see 5s aa 
s Lawfu fe; or, Myra, the Child of 
Adoption. By Mrs. ‘Ann BSee oh ore. 
13 Madcap, the Little Quakeress; or, The 
Naval Cadet’s Wooing. By Corinne Cushman. 
24 Why I Married Him. By Sara Claxton. 
45 A Fair Face; or, Out in the World, by 
Bartley T. Campbell. 
16 Trust’ Her Not; or, A True Knight. By 
Margaret Leicester. 
17 A Loyal Lover. By Arabella Southworth. 
18 Hliis Idol; or, The Ill-Starred Marriage. By 
Mrs. Mary Reed Crowell. 
19 The Broken Betrothals; or, Love versus 
Hate. By Mary Grace Halpine. 
20 Orphan Nell, the Orange Girl; or, The 
Lost Heir. By Agile Penne. 
21’ Now and Worever ; or, Why Did She Mar- 
ry Him? By Henrietta Thackeray. 
By the author 
_ of “* Alone in the World,” “Clifton,” ete. 
23 Leap Wear; or, Why She Proposed. By Sara 
Claxton. 
24 Her Face Was Her Fortune, 
nor Blaine. 
25 Only a Schoolmistress; or, Her Untold 
‘ Secret. By Arabella pau worb: 
y Col. P. Ingraham, 
27 Was She a Coquette? or, A ‘Strange 
Courtship. By Henrietta Thackeray. 
28 Sybil Chase; or, The Gambler’s Wife. By 
rs, Ann §. Stephens. 
29 For Her Dear Sake, 
30 The Bouquet Girl, By Agile Penne. 
31 A Wad Marri ge. ByMary A. Denison 
32 Mariana, the Prima Donna; or, Roses 
: and Lilies.. By Arabella Southworth. 
23 Khe Three Sisters. By Alice Fleming. 
34 A Marriage of Convenience; or, Was 
Hea Count? By Sara Claxton. 
35 All Against Her. By Clara Augusta. 
66 Sir Archer’s Bride; or, The Queen of His 
Heart.. By Arabea Southyorth. 
37 The Country Cousin. Rose Kennedy. 
68 His Own Again; or, Trust Her Not. By 
Arabella Southworth. 
39 Flirtation; or, A Young Girl’s Good Name. 
| By Jacob Abarbanell, (Ralph. Royil.) 
40 Pledged to Marry. By Sara Claxton. 
41 Blind Devotion. By Alice Fleming. 
12, Beatrice; thre Beautiful; or, His Second 
Love. By Arabella Southworth. 
43 The Baronet’s Secret ; or, The Rival Half- 
Sisters. By Sara Claxton. 
44 The rte! Daughter 3 or, Brother against 
4 oe . Wen ey ne: 
5 Hier en Foe; or, Love At All Odds. 
By Arabella Southworth. ’ 
46 The Little Heiress; or, Under a Cloud. 
Mrs. Mary A. Denison. 
47 Because She Loyed Him; or, How Will 
It End? By Alice Fleming. 
48 In Spite of Herself; or, Jeannette’s Repa- 
ration. By S.-R. Sherwood. 
49 Wis Heart’s Mistress; or, Love at First 
Sight. .By Arabella Southworth. 
50 The Cuban Heiress; or, The Prisoner of 
La Vintresse. By Mrs. Mary A» Denison, 
561 Two Woung Girls; or, The Bride of an 
Earl. By Alice Fleming. 


By Elea- 


By Sara Claxton. 
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52 The Winged Méssenger; or, Risking All | 


fora Heart. By Mrs. Mary Reed Crowell. 

53 Agmes Hope, the Actress. By William 

ason Eurner, M.'D. 

§4 One Woman’s Heart; or, Saved from the 
Street. By George S. Kaime. 

55 She Did Not Love Him; or, Stooping to 
Congter. By Arabella Southworth. 

6 Love-Mad ; or; Betrothed, Married, Divorced, 

ant——, By Wm. Mason Turner, M. D. 

57 A Brave Girl. By Alice Fleming. 

58 The Ebon. Mask; or, The Mysterious 

Guardian, By Mrs. Mary Reed Crowell. 


59 A Widow’s Wiles; or, A Bitter Vengeance. | 


By Rachel Bernhardt. ’ A 
60 Cecil’s Deceit; or, The Diamond Legacy. 
By Mrs. Jennie Davis Burton. 


61 A Wicked Heart. By Sara Claxton. 

62 The Maniac Bride. By Margaret Blount 
63 The Creole Sisters. By Anna E£. Porter. 
64 What Jealousy Did. By Alice Fleming. 
65 The Wife's Secret, By Col. Juan Lewis. 
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66 A Brother’s Sin; or, Flora’s Forgiveness, 
By Rachel Bernhardt. 

67 Forbidden Bans, By Arabella Southworth. 

68 Weavers and Weft. By M.E. Braddon. 


69 Camille; or, The Fate of a Coquette. By 
Alexandre Dumas. 
70 The Two Orphans. By D’Enery. 


71 bt Young ife. By My Young Wife’s 
usband. 
72 The Two Widows. By Annie Thomas. 
73 Rose Michel; or, The Trials of a Factory 
Girl. By Maud Hilton. 
74 Cecil Castlemaine’s Gage; or, The Story 


of a Broidered Shield. By Ouida. 


V5 hee Black Lady of Duna, By J.S. Le 
‘anu. 
76 Charlotte Temple. By Mrs. Rowson. 
istake. By the 


V7 Christian Oak "Bs 
author of ‘‘ John Halifax, Gentleman,” ete. - 

78 Wy Young Husband; or, A Confusion in 
the Family. By Myself. 

9 A ueen Amongst Women. By the 
author of ‘‘ Dora Thorne,” etc., etc. 

80 Mer Lord and Master. By Florence 
Marryat. 

81 Lucy KFemple, Sister of Charlotte. 

82 - Lope Time Ago. By Meta Orred. 

83 Playing for High Stakes. By Annie 
Thomas, 

84 The Laurel Bush. By the author of 
“John Halifax, Gentleman.” 

85 Led Astray. By Octave Feuillet. 

86 Janet’s Repentance. By George Eliot. 

87 The Romance ofa Poor Young Man. 
By Octave Feuillet. 

88 A Terrible Deed; or, All for Gold. By 
Emma Garrison Jones, 

89 A Gilded Sin. By the author of “Dora 
Thorn,”’ ete. 

90 The Author’s Daughter. 
Howitt. 

91 The Jilt. By Charles Reade. 

92 Kileen Alanna; or, the Dawning of the Day. 
By Dennis O’Sullivan. 

93 Love’s Victory. By B. L. Farjeon. 

94 The Quiet Heart. By Mrs. Oliphant. 

95 Lettice Arnold. By Mrs. Marsh. 

96 Haunted Hearts. By Rachel Bernhardt, 

97 Hugh Melton. By Katharine King. 

98 Alice Learmont. By Miss Mulock. 

99 ape Bruce’s Lovers. By Mary 

‘atric 
100 Through Fire and Water. By Fred- 


erick Talbot. 2 
i191 Hannah. By Mss Mullock. 
102 Pez Woffington. By Charles Reade. 
103 A Desperate Deed. By Erskine Boyd. 
104 Shadows on the Snow. By B. L. Far- 
jeon. 


By Mary 


105 ‘fhe Great Hoggarty Diamond, By 
W. M. Thackeray. 
106 From Dreaims to Waking. By E. 


Lynn Linton. 
Poor Zeph! By F. W. Robinson. 


107 
Whe Sad Fortunes of the Rev Amos 
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Barton. By George Eliot. 

109 Bread-and-Cheese and Kisses. By 
B. L. Farjeon. 

110 ees Wandering Heir. By Charles 

eade. 

111 The Brother’s Bet; or, Within Six 
Weeks. By Emilie Flygare Carlen. 

112 A Hero. By Miss Mulock. 


113. Paul and Virginia. From the French of 
Bernardin De St. Pierre. 


114 "Twas In Trafalgar’s Bay. By Wal- 
ter Besant and James Rice, 

115 The Maid of Killeena. By Wm. Black. 

116 Nab By Henry Kingsley. : 

117 Whe Wayside Cross; or, The Raid of 
Gomez, By Captain E. A. Milman. 

118 Whe Vicar of Waketield, By Oliver 
Goldsmith. 

119 Maud Mohan. By Annie Thomas. 

120 a aaetens of Warsaw. By Miss Jane 

orter. 
121 The King 6f No-Land. By B. L. Far- 


jeon. 
122 Lovel, the Widower. By W. M. Thack- 


eray.. ‘ 

123 An Island Pearl. By B. L. Farjeon. 

124 Cousin Phillis. 

125 Leila; or, The Siege of Grenada. By Ed- 
ward Bulwer (Lord Lytton). 

126 When the eng: Comes Hlome. By 
Walter Besant and James Rice: 

127 One of the Family. By James Payn. 

128 The Birthright. By Mrs. Gore. 

129 Motherless ;. or, The Farmer's Sweetheart, 
By Colonel Prentiss Ingraham. p y 

130 Homeless; or, Two Orphan Girls in New 
York. By Albert W. Aiken. F 4 

131 Sister against Sister; or, The Rivalry c/ 
Hearts. By Mrs. Mary Reed Crowell. 

132 Sold for Gold. By Mrs, M. V. Victor. 

133 Lord Roth’s Sin. By Georgtana Dickens. 


134 ate He Love Mer? By Bartley T. Camp- 
ell, 
135 Sinned Against. By Lillian Lovejoy. 
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136 Was She His Wife? By Mrs. Mary Reed 


Crowell. 

137 The Village on the Cliff. By Miss 
Thackeray. J 

138 Poor Waleria! or, The Broken Troth. 
By Margaret Blount. 

139 Margaret Graham. By G. P. R. James. 
Without Mercy. aS ey T.Campbell, 

Honor Bound, By Lillian Lovejoy. 

Flecing trom Love, By Mrs. Harriet 

Irving. 

Abducted; or, A Wicked Woman’s Work, 

By Rett Winwood. 

A Strange Marriage. By Lillian Lovejoy. 

5 Two Girl’s Lives. By Mrs. Mary Reed 

Crowell. 

A Desperate Ventures or, For Love's 

Own Sake. By Arabella Sout worth. 

The War of Hearts. By Corinne Cush- 

man. 

Which Was the Woman ? or, Strangely 

Misjudged. By SarayClaxton. 

An Ambitious Girl; or, She Would Be 

An Actress. By Frances Helen Davenport. 

Love Lord of All. By Alice ce f Fleming. 

A Wild Girl. By Corinne Cushman. 

& Man’s Sacrifice. By Harriet Irving. 

Did She Sin. By, Mrs. Ley Reed Crowell, 

He Loves Me Not, By Lillian Lovejoy. 

Winning Ways. By Margaret Blount. 

What She Cost Him; or, Crooked Paths. 

By Arabella Southworth. 

A Girls Heart. By Rett Winwood. 

A Bitter Mistake; or, A Young Girl’s 

Folly. By Agnes Mary Shelton. 

La Helen’s Vows; or, The Mother's 

Secret. By the Late Mrs. fh. F. Etiet. 

Buying a Heart, By Lillian Lovejoy. 

Pearl of Pearls. By A. P. Morris, Jr, 

A Fateful Game; or, Wedded and Parted, 

By Sara Claxton. 

3 Khe Creole Cousins 3 or, False as Pair, 

By Philip 8. Warne. 

164 A Seathing Ordeal; or, May Langley’s 
Mad Marriage. By Mrs. Georgiana Dickens, 

165 A Strange Girl. -By Albert W. Aiken. 

166 A Man’s Sin. ay ees Winwocd., 

167 Khe Hand of Fate; or, The Wreck of 
Two Lives. By Arabella Southworth. 

168 Two Fair omen, By. Wm. M. Turner, 

169 Tempted Through Love; or, One 
Woman’s Error. By Lillian Lovejoy. 

170 Blind Barbara’s Secret, By Mary 
Grace Halpine. 

171 A Woman’s Witchery; or, Through 
Much Tribulation. By Sara Claxton. 
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172 Black Eyes and Blue. By Corinne 
Cushman. 

173 The Cost of a Folly. By Georgiana 
Dickens, 

174 Khe Pretty Puritan. By A Parson’s 
Daughter. 

175 Is Love a Mockery? or, Revenge is 


Sweet. By Arabella Southworth. 
Adria, the Adopted. By vemnie Davis 
Burton, 
For the Woman He Loveds or, Fate- 
ful Links. By Agnes Mary Shelton. 
The Locked Mearz. By Corinne Cushman. 
Parted by Freachery. By Harriet Irving. 
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By Rett Winwood, 
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picion. Py Sara Claxton. 
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Cushman. 
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Fate. By Georgiana Dickens. 

186 Whe Terrib'e Truth; or, The Thornhurst 
Mystery. Ly Jennie Davis Burton, : 
Outwitted by Hlerselrs or, A Mother’s 
Scheme, By Arabella Southworth. 
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Wer Guardian’s Sacrifice 5; or, A Name 
in the Balance.. By Sara Claxton. 
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Heart. By Lillian Lovejoy. 
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